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Chapter One 

The Short Forgi: Beat-Czuess Worlcinpt Hypot h eses 
' fop Competency-Based Education 

Bruce Joyce 
Teachers College, Columbia University 

Given the confusion that attends the development and 

' publl citation of any fad or trend, how do v/e get perspective 

on It, determine its worth, decide how to use It, and shape 
It for maximized payoff? 

The case of competency-baaed education la not unique 
In the history of educational trends except that It Is more 
. technical than any previous general movement In education, 
and It represents an attempt to manage education (bring 
It under the direct control of the policy-maker) more than 
to Influence Its goals or methodology. 

Definitions fiee. Tk.-c) 

Managemen t Is the watchword of competency-baaed 
education. It asaumea that one can have clearly defined 
educational goals, relate them to precise and direct means, 
and monitor the process ao as to determine Its effects and 
revise the program Intelligently. The competency-based stance 
Includes behaviorism — the practice of defining human capacity 

O 
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In terms of observable behavior* It Includes a preference 
for direct educational methods — those that achieve changes 
In behavior by Inducing the client to practice the new 
pattern. Even more characteristic Is the stance that complex 
functionaries (as teachers, military commanders, quarter- 
backs) can be conceptualized as a system of related 
behaviors (a model) related to an environment (a system of 
sub-systems) and that this model can be analyzed Into 
component behavior-streams which can be developed by direct 
training procedures. 

Competency-based education of teachers is the stance 
that the teacher can be conceptualized as a system of 
observable behaviors which can be directly trained and ^ 
assessed . 

History (sc^^c. tUp^Sv*- rkree) 

Military training needs in the Second World War and 
after resulted in the rise of very pragmatic procedures for 
designing training systems which employed extremely direct 
methods and precise assessment measures employed at 
frequent Intervals to relatively short training units. 
Training psychology proved to be effective in preparing 
persons to fill a wide variety of complex roles to demanding 
standards under conditions of stress. 



. . ■ V . • ■ 

... ' ' ■ . ' '3 ■ 

GytierneUc paychologyy added th^ prac«tlce of con- 
ceptualizing human operatlona as models of communication 
and" Information-processing systems. operatl'ng as sub-systems 
of a complex environment. - The. process, of conceptualizing 
•human roles In terms of models operating v/lthln model 
environments gave rise to the creation of simulators as 
training devices v/hlch combined , the advantages of realism 
(high transferability) and control of task complexity 
(high seciuenceablll ty ) In the design of training systems.. 

Experience"^ In public educati on has been largely linked 
to technological Innovation. Language laboratories, programmed 
Instruction, television systems, and I.P.I, have all been 
applications of the competency stance which have^ bad 
positive results^ 

Experience In teacher education has largely been 
technology or pr-oduct-^llnked also. The v/orfc by Allen and 
associates , Flanders and associates, Orul ckshank,' Dodd , Cooper, 
Kersh,. Davi-s, and others has produced positive results with 
respect to the teaching of teaching skills. The recent- 
work of Joyce, Weil., Wald, and Gulllon has provided evidence 
that It Is possible to train teachers to .employ a variety 
of complex models of teaching whl ch are stri kingly dl fferent 
from normal classroom behavior. 



The Bureau of Research Teacher Education Pro.lect pro- 
vided application of the stance to the systematic planning 
of teacher education programi. The results of the effort 
suggest that the competency-oriented stance embraces a • 
v;lde variety of approaches to the conceptualization of the 
teacher and strategies for his training. C^if^(^ CAuphi^,- ^"''O 

The systems planners, In attempting to conceptualize 
the' teacher and his traihing, operated In accordance v/i th the 
findings of the rec^^^eform movements In public educatibn— • 
that It takes a convergence of changes,^ In technology, staff- 
utilization and training, and curriculum, accompanied by 

strong leadership, to bring ab out more than a' fl eetln^__ 

change In an ed^ucatlonal institution. 

\" - — ;■ ■ ■ . . ■ ■■ 

) The systems planners ais^o followed steps which represent 
the state-of-the art In the field, steps whl oh constl tute 
the process- of planning competehby-based teacher education. 

The Process \ -"t;^ 

, \. The creation of a ''working- model" of the teacher, 
described as ''interrela ted sets of competenales and. 
as a subsyst'em of the relevan't' larger environment 
In which the teacher works (teams, schools^., 
. commUnl ti es,. support systems, etc.)* The model 
muat "really work." A collectl on of cotapetenolea ' 



\ 



\ 



that doVnot f i. t togetn^er Into an effective performance^ 
model Isi not an. adequa te'xprogram ^ob jec t Ive . 

2. The analysis of .this model \nto streams of related 
competencies that can form the^baal a of components 
of the training system. \ . 

3. The selection of component strategr^and the 
development of specifications for components. 



4* The creation- of the overall tpal-nlng^ sysi^, . 
^ especially Interlocking rela'tlonshl ps among\ com- 
.ponents, support systems, ^^nd communication syNStems* 
5. The organl zatlon of management systems to monltoi 
progress, program elements, and program testing, 




6.^ The reconol nation of the program with the client 

( student ) /and the fleid^(educati onal system) . (This 

/ ■ ■ ■ ■ r - 

. ■ / • ■ ■■ ^ 

' • _ is not a step to bte done " after the others, hut 
must t)e^ aeoompllshed In various ways which are 
syn^c^ronlzed to the' other steps. }' 

The result of these steps Is a modular traln|ng system 
whose elements can be matched to the achievement profile and 
characteristics^ of the teacher candidates. ; . 

■ The precision In training which results-, from this . 
process should be very high. The reason for this can. be - 
seen, by. focusing on three characteristics :of the resultant 
program: ... 



!• A storage and retrieval system of assessment 
elements, which can be used to obtain a precise 
estimate 6f candidate competence and- progress, 

2, A storage and'^ retrl eval. 37 stem of bohayi-oral 
cbmpe'tenc/ descriptions matched with program 

: elements (modular) for achieving them, 

3. A !i'anagement system for relating (1) and (2) 



\ bo that tretlnlng can be closely matched to 

■0 ' . « ■ / 

candidate needs* ^" 

• •./.• ^ . ■ , ■ . 

t' ' . ■ . . 

These same features provide the potential for a very 

.high degree of program individualization and personalization 

.The Implementation of , such a program depends on the 
development of a vast quantity of software. Competencies 
have to be specified (the Bureau of Research projects each 
contained 2,500 or more with much remaining to be done),' 
Instructional materials have to be\created (the largest 
bulk joo). Assessment devices and a management support 
'material have to be prepared. (5\-e #^pp</'t yi) 

Without" the production of hif?h-qualit y sdftware there 

" " " • # ' * 

Will be no competency-baaed teacher education . This= point 

should not be -minimized . If it Is not taken seriously, the 

■ ■ - •■ . ' ' ' ■ . 

\following dilemmas will, develop: ' 
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1. The creation of competency-baaed certification 
standards without the' Sapaclty to assess, adequately 
or remedy a deficiency once It Is found. (Several 
states are currently, heading straight Into this 
dilemma • ) 

2. The placing of the teacher In a position where he 
Is expected to be competent but has no training 
reservoir to tun; to to Improve himself. (Some 
forms of the accountability movement are^ creating 
this dilemma ^by pressuring the teacher to show 
pupil achievement gains but not providing precise 
training for him so he can Increase his capacity.) 

\ A cocQtorehensi ve training program which links the 
pre^rvl ce /and I inservl oe levels Is necessary to assure both 
oont4riubj^ aaspssment and equal ability to meet training 
needs. C -So e (L\\<XfTe^- \x i^ki^ 

Teacher Centers ( 51 e t> t r . ^0 

If the systems-planning technology described above la 
applied to the development of a teacher center" It will 
have the following oh^,racterl stlca: 

1* A description of one or more models of the teacher 

broken dovm Into related sets of competencies. 
2. A modular training training system related to 
those compe tencl.ea • 
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'3» A diagnostic system v;hlch enables the teacher to 
compare his performance "with the modeled behavior 
and determine areas of strength and weatness. 

4. A management system which permits the teacher to 
relate himself to the training system In light of 
the diagnosis. 

5. A linkage to schools v^hl ch permits the teaching 
center to function so as to: (a) Improve the 
present mode of operation of the schools or 

(b) to mesh v^lth changes In curriculum, staff- 
utlllzatlon, and preferred models of teaching to 
bring about a new educational environment* 

There Is consldex^ble evidence that the convergence of 
forces Identified In 5a and 5"b la requisite to training 
effectiveness. Orie cannot successfully train a teacher to 
one model and then give him a job which demands another or 
Inhibits the performance of the one. Nor, conversely, can 
one bring about Innovation without Including performance- 
based training of the teacher as one of the main thrusts 
of energy. ( ^(r"^- 0 (ve p't'er-^i FoK-r^ ?^*y, ut^d Sc^v't'»i}- 

As In the case of a comprehensive competency-based 
teacher education program, a teacher center Is dependent on 
the development of software to permit Implementation of 
diagnosis, training, and management. Without software, 
a teacher center will, not differ appreciably from the inservlce 
Q workahops of the past. 

ERIC 
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The Directi on of Education 

Because the creation of competency -based teacher education 
programs and teacher centers la an expensive process and, 
probably more Important, because It promises to be powerful 
provided It Is accompanied by changes In staf f-utlllzatl on, 
curriculum, and materials of Instruction, It must, be aimed 
carefully . 

Increasingly, software Is being developed. See: 
Materials for Modules , appended. 

As far as we now know, competency-based education can 
be applied to a wide variety of quite different conceptions 
of the teacher. C^^*^ CUpn-e-^^ r/^<j^. ^^y\<L 

Apparently, then, the designer of a competenoy-based 
teacher education program can choose one or more from the 
available models of teaching that reflect differing 
educational theories. Will one choose the teacher of 
Carl Rogers, B. F. Skinner, John Dewey, John Holt, A. S. Nelll, 
David AuBUbel or — who? 

The selection of the model constitutes an explicit 
selection of an educational stance, for the teacher* s behavior 
gives life to one or more of the possible modes of education, 
and the choice among them should be a conscious one. 
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The jenerallste Aa a Set of SpeclallatB 

A related choice Involves the question, *'Can we train 
a general functionary called a teacher or does each educational 
model require a new set of competencliss?*' My view la that 
the soundest procedure at present la to view each oiodel of 
the teacher as unique and to train for specialized oiodels rather 
than for generalized competency. The generallst of the past 
has had great difficulty adapting to new oiodels of educatlon-- 
he has been unable to laiplement Innovative teaching strategies 
and technologies.. Thus It seems best for the present to 
conceive of a generallaed model as a set of specialized models 
and to define competence In terms of specific educational 
practices. Ck^p'er 
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Chapter Two 

Perf ortnance-Saaed Education: Overview and C3finltlon3 

Whenever a new trend begins to establish Itself li a 
field like education, It generally happens that a few 
slogans become established In the public consciousness, 
And the trend becomes known by those slogans. Our present 
subject Is Performance-Based'' or ^*Gompe tency-Based'* 
education, especially as It applies to the training of 
professional educators. As In the case of other trends, 
the slogans have rapidly acquired many meanings, and It Is 
necessary for us to establish a definition which will embrace 
the current usages sufficiently to allow us to unify the 
literature and, at" tne same time, be precise enouj^h to permit 
us to Identify forking concepts that can be acted on In the 
real world* 

As contrasted with other stances toward education, 
performance -based and competency -based education have In 
common their espousal of direct and definite ends and means 
rather than general. Indirect or Indefinite ends and means. 
At the elementary and secondary school levels, Popham'a (£-95) 
study of teachers' ability to Identify behavioral objectives 
dramatizes the Issue. Popham asked a large quantity .of 
teachers to distinguish between objectives which were more 
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or less behavioral according to the deflnltlona of 
behavl oral! ty cooi^only uaed by social scl en lil sta , He found 
that many of the teachers were unable. to distinguish 
behavioral from nonbehavl oral objectives; and >/hen he com- 
pared them \<\.th a random group of citizens, the citizens, 
untrained in education, vjere at least as good as the teachers 
and. In some cases, better at Identifying behavioral 
objectives. Do Popham' s findings mean that teachers cannot 
engage in an act which we might call teaching? Probably 
not, although some might argue the point. What it means is 
that teachers, generally speaking, use general and indirect 
methods which are not precisely aimed toward specific goals. 
They are not', in other words, engaged in competency-based 
educatl on . 

Given the general mode of operation of most schools, 
this should not be surprising because most instruction in 
schools is group instruction, v/hen one becomes precise in 
setting and achieving behavioral objectives, he very 
quickly becomes dissatisfied with group instruction because 
very few individuals in a group are "ready'* for any given 
Instructional objective at the same time. The more 
precise one becomes, the less satisfactory group instruction 
In self-contained classrooms or departmentalized organlzati ona 
becomes. Consequently, when ona becomes much more specific 
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about what one wants to achieve and how he wants to go ahout 
It, one begins to define very specifically the competencies 
or performances he wants the student to manifest, and he 
tends to devise Instructional support systems that make It 
possible to Individualize Instruction. To this date, the 
Individually Prescribed Instruction system developed at the 
University of Pittsburgh Research and Development Center Is 
the most prominent example of a competency-based curriculum 
developed for the public schopls. I.P.I., as presently 
constituted, consists of Xnstruc tl onal systems In reading 
and arithmetic — each system containing tliousands' of 
Instructional units or modules, each one related to a 
particular Instructional objective and an overall system 
related to a diagnostic and evaluation system which permits 
a precise tracking of the progress of whatever number of 
individuals are relating to the system. 

In contrasting the teacher using general mq/ihoda 
aimed at general objectives with the Instructional system 
comprised of very specific and definite methodologies 
directed at very specific and clearly-defined Qbjectlvea, 
we find the essence of the nature of competency-based 
instruction as It is distinguished from more familiar 
forms of teaching. 



It should not be assu?ned, however, that performanoe- 
based or competency-baaed Instructl on cannot take place 
In groups. For the reasons mentioned before, a competency- 
based education la more than likely to consider the merits 
of Individualization, but precision of methods and 
objectives Is the hallmark not a strategy of Individuali- 
zation qua such. 

Precision and Teaqh gr Sd uoatlon 

We can make the same distinction at the higher 
education level betv^een general alma and general methodologle 
and specific alms and specific methodologies. For moat of 
this century, teacher education has consisted of gener^al 
means: courses In the foundation of education, educational 
psychology, methodology, and apprenticeship or student 
teaching; and these have been aimed at general goals. The 
student was generally not taught specifically how to use a 
learning theory to solve Its Instructional problems, but 
rather there was a belief that If the teacher knew a good 
bit about learning theories that these would aid him as he 
came to try to solve Instructional problems In the classroom. 
General knowledge of learning theories would be part of 
his available equipment for problem solving. Similarly, 
his knowledge of educational philosophy gained In the social 
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foundations courses v^ould help hl^i conprehend more fully 
what he was about and understand his historical position. 
No one would, however, expect that a .student would use an 
element of educational philosophy in a particular way with 
a particular learner In a particular classroom* Educators 
who are oriented toward the competency stance, however, wish 
to make the business of teacher education a great deal more 
precise than that* They hope to make a systematic analysis 
of the particular behaviors that a teacner will need In 
order to solve his problems and then to provide him with 
a specific and specialized training to enable him to 
arrive at those competencies and tcKUse systematic 
evaluation devices to determine his ability to manifest 
those behaviors under realistic conditions* 

The characteristics of the Bureau of Research 
Teacher Education Program models for teacher education (gO 
illustrate that to apply precision to the definition of a 
complex functionary like a teacher is In itself a complex 
■process. The "systems models,^* when fully complete, can 
be expected to have upwards of 3,000 behavioral objectives 
in each one of them, each objective describing a particular 
competency of the teacher* 
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From my perspective, therefore, the distinguishing 
characteristic of competency-based training Is precision 
In ends and means and, therefore, comprehensiveness and 
specificity In planning all aspects of the educational 
program* The competency stance is not the possession of 
a particular belief In a particular kind. of teacher as the 
goal of the teacher education program. A person can be 
competency-oriented and embrace any type of end and any 
type of means so long as those can be precisely planned* 
He;]Uses the tools of the posl tlvi s t/\to make his ends and 
means clear. If It eventually turns out that to embrace 
positivism requires the rejection of certain tclnda of 
educational means, then the competency-oriented educational 
planner will indeed limit his repertory somewhat. I see 
no evidence of this at this time, however. Sensitivity 
trainers, Rogerlan psychologists, Freudians, Inquiry 
trainers, and behavior modification advocates all seem 
apparently able to live under the roof of competency- 
based educatl on . ^ ^ 

If I am not mistaken In this. It means that quite 
a large number of types of conception of the teacher and 
ways of training him can.be developed under the rubric 
of competency-based education. The components of the 
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systems models lend support to this notion In the vjldo range 
of component types that \iere Included among them. Gestalt 
therapy techniques vjere applied in the Massachusetts Model 
to the development of human relations skills and a more 
adequate self-conception on the part of the teacher • The 
Syracuse Model Included sensitivity training and reflective 
counseling techniques. The Northwest Regional Laborat ory 0^ ^^1 
employed simulation extensively. The models represented, in 
fact, a much greater diversity of training methods than 
are employed in present-day teacher education programs. 

Thus we can accept, for the time being, the notion 
that systematic performance-oriented conceptions of teacher 
education can subsume a very wide variety of types. 

Probably the same thing is true of the education of 
young children, although the range of developed approaches 
has by no means been as exhaustive as we might imagine. Thus 
far, I.P.I, has been applied to reading and to arithmetic, 
and there are some plans to apply 1 1 to the social studies 
area as well. Language laboratories have for years been 
performance-oriented and have been organized according to 
behavioral ladders of achievement In terms of competency to 
speak the language. Programmed human relations courses are 
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now available for secondary schools. The Tri-University Project 
at the University of Washington har? atterr^Dted to develon socinl 
studies competencies for children in a form that can be used to 
guide systematic, systems-based curriculum develonment in that 
area* 

At any rate, if we make the assumption that the nerforrcance 
oriented stance is a relatively value-free technolopr with re^^oect 
to the ends and means of education which can be related to it, 
we can ask the most stringent series of questions about its 
nature, about the evidence concerning the effects of using it, 
and consider how it can be used to create a wide variety of types 
of education for children and teachers alike. 



battle, or transport where pilot competence was crucial. 
On him depended the safetv of the crew and the airplane 
and the eucceaa of the mlsalons which were to be flown. 
A second condition waa that, these personnel had to be 
trained very rapidly. Especially at the beginning of the 
Second \Vorld War there were very few qualified people In 
existence, and large numbers were needed very rapidly In 
the face of a deteriorating war situation* 

These needs (precision and speed) of military training 
contrast radically with the needs of most educational 
Institutions. Up to that point, universities and schools 
had been leisurely and genej?al, for the most part. Moat 
educators and psychologists who had been concerned directly 
with education focused on the problems of the Individual 
learner and his affective responses to training* Thus 
they tended to focus on educational strategies which gave 
the student an opportunity to develop himself on his own 
terms and which paid maximum attention to his need structures 
and his eoiotlonal responses the training that he was to 
undergo. Thus most of the fairly well-deveLoped teaching 
strategies up to about 19^0, with the exception of operant 
conditioning (which had not been applied widely to education) 
were fairly Indirect, general methods which presented a- very 
soft face to the learner so as not to control hln overly. 
The basic methods of the Progressive Movement ^9^*^^'^ 
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for example, gave the learner ocnalderable opportunltj^ to 
develop hltnaelf by sharing In the creation of his own 
educational goala and means* This method was leisurely 
and general and waa not calculated to achieve specific 
outcotnealy focuaed training. Similarly, the methods which 
developed out of the Child Study Movement paid considerable 
attention to the way the learner felt about hlmaelf, were 
concerned with facilitating hi a personal growth, and, 
as in the case of the progressive methods, gave him his 
maximum opportunity to develop himself* 

The urgency of war conditions toot attention away from 
the needs of the learner and towsnnd the need for precise 
and rapid training which considered the learner chiefly 
In terms of hla capacity to respond to the training and his 
ability to hold himself together during a rather arduous 
training process. The psychologists who created the 
training systems soon came to believe that much of what 
had been learned from psychology was of very little use when 
It came to developing a training system. 

Oagne'a famous essay was very direct on this point . '^^^^ ' '^^''^ 
It Instituted a plea, advocation of the rough parodlgm that 
came to characterize activities of the trainers. Essentially 
this scheme, which Is paraphrased below, was arrived at by 
teams of people who worked on widely different types of 
training programs but which faced the same problems of the 
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need for"V rapid ' training, system to yield fairly certain 
results or recycle or reassign the trainee If progress was 
not being oiade. The four steps are: 

l* ^The lden.tlf 1 Qatlon of the program ^goal' in terrris 
of sets of specific behavioral elements which fit 
together , to define the competency of the trainee 
at the end of the training program* (When this is. 

■ ' applied to the education of the teacher, we refer 

. " „ M A Joyce, 197iy^) ' 

to the goal as the model of the teacher.) / 

For example the task of the pilot la defined in 

very ^specific, interrelated behavior streams even 

.though very complex .operations are involved. 

Sped fioi ty and relatedneaa of behavioral elements 

are essential. 

2* TJhe prganr-Z'a-tlon of 'these behavioral elements 

Into coherent units or groups which could form 

sequenced streams for training. Again- in the 

^. \ case, of the pilot, some of his aotivitlea involve 

■ communication to other members of his air crew. ' 

^Tet others involve communication. to the aircraft 

and the ground-control systems. Still others 

^ Include navigation. All "these are in addition to 

the' complex ski 11a related to the flying of the. 

V " aircraft, the preparation for operations such as - 

bombing and the. like.. Each of these complexes of 
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activities can foroi beimvlor streanis consisting of 
sequences of behaviors leading frooi those vhl oh 
are simple to more complex one's.. The later, 
cooiplex performnce is thus dependent on the 
acquisition of prior skills- and knov/ledges. 
The development of training exerolsea irt/hlch 
could be matched to each of the behaviors. In each 
stream. Sometimes this Involves the development 
of a general setting in v/hl ch a sequence of slUlls 
can be taught--such as the pilot simulator v;hlch 
enabled the practice of skills ranging from 
communicating v/lt]ti ground control, starting the 
engines of the aircraft, through to flight con- 
ditions Including combat problems. At other 
times the exercises are simple and discreet, 
including programmed tasks and simple exercises. 
Creating the evaluation system. Related to each 
training exercise Is an evaluation device, 
preferably administered immediately after or 
imbedded within the training task, to determine 
whether the behaviors were acquired and to provide 
Immediate feedback ^o the ^trainee or the Instructor, 
achievement of the skills. This Is one of the 
critical steps in developing a Lralnlng system 
.and one which differentiates It most dramatically 
from Indirect training methods,. 

■ ■ * ■ 



For contrast, let us Imagine a teacher In 194-2 
attempting to teach children how to relate to each 
•other more democratically In making decisions. The 
teacher might carry on activities with the children 
In which they would define goals, set procedures, 
and carry them out. What the teacher would very, 
very, rarely do, so rarely that It was almost a 
momentous event In the classroom, would be to pro- 
vide Immediate feedback to the students about each 
element Involved In setting mutual objectives and 
procedures. Teacher and students might have a 
general evalua;tlon from time to time or a dis- 
cussion over how thlrags were going* 

In a training system feedbac'k- would be handled 
much differently. » The pilot who Is learning to 
operate an, aircraft might be In' a sltu:Hlon, say 
at the early stages of training, which required him 
to simulate a call to a control tower asking for 
permission to take off." If he did not do this 
correctly., he would get Immediate feedback and 
correction and further training. If he did not 
make progress toward these or other goals, he 
would be dropped from the program or recycled so 

i 

he could begin with another group of flight cadets 



and go through the^whole- training program from the 
beginning. The feedback ensures maatery of tasks 
whloh, while often very simple In themselves, 
would be very critical to the eventual performance 
of the terminal task. 

The training psychologist was very much, con-' 
cerned to see that all the behaviors within each 
behavioral stream' were mastered with relative 
certainty so that after a trainee had, passed a 
given point In Jthe training program, he could know at 
once wha^t he h9,d been able to do and for what he 
had the prerequisite sklllsHn terms of later 
training* 

The prior steps lead quite naturally to. the develop- 
ment of a ma-nag ed program In which evaluation Is 
jnonltored by a system which can determine progress 
of all trainees, strengthen, weaknesses of particular 
aspects of programs, and so on. 

The Importance of evaluation systems explains 
why training psychologists adopted the practice of 
stating behavioral objectives In measurement terms, 
even using sample test Items as exemplars of the 
specific behiivlors which would be required to 
complete a training unit or module. It does not 
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help the trainer to have a behavioral objective 

defined preclael7 If the measurement la not 

Included and one can determine whether the behavior 

has been achieved • In other vvorda, the particular 

posltivlstlc convention that became established v/aa 

to state objectives always In preclae terms that 

specified the conditions under which they might be 

measured. Whether this Is necessary for all 

education Is not clear, but In the urgency of 

crash-training programs, It Is quite understandable 

and seems so obvious that questioning It has not 
\ ^ 
be^^ done- frequently or wl th any great thoroughness 

although the practice has been severely criticized, ^'^^^^ 

Many of the personnel who- ha.ve worked In the education 
Industry, in educational measurement, and In curriculum since 
the Second World War have been Involved In or were Influenced 
by the experience of the training psychologist and have come 
to adopt the '•measurement way" of stating objectives. See 
the following for example, which Is taken from one of the 
:IPI behavioral streams for Reading. 



In the present concern for accountability \n education, 
It .la natural that It la to training paychology procedures 
that edupatora should turn* If the competencies of. the 
teacher can be^^-def Ined In measurement ter!na , then we can 
hold trainers of t ea che r s- a^ccou n t ab 1 e and certl f y "them In 
terms of a measurable performance. On the other- ha.nd, If 
we speak of certification In terms of the accumulation of 
credits In education courses and hours of practice teaching 
experience, v/e have no vay of telling what was learned 
through those experiences and no way of holding people 
accountable If the teacher la, unable to perform satls- 
factorlly^ Thus It Is that companies such as Systems^ 
Development Corporation and research and development centers 
suoh as those in Pittsburgh and Los Angeles which hav^^^ 
experience in the application of training psychology 
procedures to educational plannlijg have come to take an 
Important place recently. In the development of teacher 
training procedures, procedures for the teaching of reading, . 
and in other areas where it la desired to have a high degree 
of control over the outcome of education^ 

■ As ays terns planning has become more fully developed, the 
practice of stating objectives in terms of measurable outcomes 
"has become more fully developed* The Bureau of Research 
Teacher Education Project reflects this totally for there 
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were no exceptions among its teams to the belief that If an. 
objective could be stated precisely, a way of measuring It 
could be devised^ 

Cybernetic Psycholog y 

It Is very difficult to tell where training psychology 
ends and cybernetic psychology begins, and It probably would 
not even.be productive to make the distinction except tha.t 
It underlines' a particularly Important djevelopment that 
occurred between 19AQ and the present, a way of thinking 
about learner and a draining system development so 
Important that no understanding of competency «based edu- 
cation can be made without apprehending it. (Smith and Smith, /<^7?) 
/ 

If we conceive of a person as an automatic, aelf- 
regulatlng. Information processing system and liken It to 
an electronics communication system which is capable of 
receiving information jrrom the environment and modifying its 
ovn behavior to become more effective in Its environment, we 
get a picture of a computer connected to its environment by 
sensors • Thl s machine processes informat Ion on its ovnn 
behavior (as that behavior relates to the environment) and 
learns by experience # 

I f we take this a step further and suggest that an 
environment be built which facilitates the effectiveness 



vlth which theoe sensors can detect the performance of the 
individual in 4 ta environment (if, In other words, v/e build 
a machine designed to fit very closely the requirements of 
the human machine)^ we can conceive of developing training 
systems made up of tailored environments and training tasks 
rwhlch leAd the student to practice new skills and Improve 
■ hie performance by responding to feedback to hi s "behavior • 

It is out of this 'kind of n^chlne— one built to fit the 
requirements of ' the human one that we have the development 
of cybernetic psychology and Its moat. common application 
to education, simulated systems designed for training 
purppjaes. 

Let us at once proceed to examine this In terms of 

the training of the teacher. Student teaching and methods 

•courses, have been the common methods for training the 

* ' ' ' ' ■ 
teacher. Suppose that we want to t each Behavior '^A" to 

a teacher* Suppose that that behavior Is the capacity to 

employ advance organizers in teaching. An advance 

organizer Is a generalization which provides a conceptual 

anchor for material that Is to be presented to students. 

In the ordinary circumstances of teacher training^ the Idea 

of an advance organizer and how it might be used would be 

presented^ to the teacher candidate el ther In a methods 

course or an educational psychology course. Let us suppose 



that this has been efflclently'acGompllahed, that the teacher 
candidate Icnows what an advance ors^r^^zor Is and knows how 
to facilitate the mastery of ' rnaterlal. to be presented verbally 
to the learner. 

The teacher candidate, In the course of his practice 
teaching, may or may not have an opportunity to practice 
using advance organizers for determining their effect on 
learners • His cooperating teacher may assign him to 
Instructional situations where organizers are not apf^lRprlate 
or give him instructional methods* which are not compatible 
with tlje use of organizers. It may be some time then, if 
ever, before a trainee has an opportunl ty to practice using 
them, but let us suppose that he does find an. opportunl ty 
within a few weeks of being taught what^an organizer is and 
how it might be employed. The chances are that no one in 
his environment can reflect with him on his experience. Did 
he actually use an organizer? Was it apprpprlate to the 
verbal material? Did it have a. positive effect on the 
learners? These questions he has to cope with by himself 
with very 11 ttle assistance. Now if he is an extremely 
assiduous learner, he may not only have mastered the idea, 
but he may figure out a way of conducting an experiment in 
which he can get this informatlbn for himself, but it is 
quite a task to do so, and we would not expect him to be. 



able to do this with reispeot to very man/. Ideas. 

Now, let us suppose we take a cybemetlc stance toward 
the same prohlem. Let us build a teaching laboratory in 
which our teacher candidate can be presented with an 
Instructional system or with a seminar or lecture or series' 
of readings designed to teach him what an advance organizer 
Is and how It can be uaed^ Let us provide him Iri the 
teaching laboi*atpry with a small group of learners with 
whom -he ca,n Immediately try out what he has learned. Let 
us further provide him with obsejrvers who can consult with 
him about the nature of hi s 'organizer and help him com- 
pare his procedures with those that others have used In^ 
similar clroumatancea. As he teaches, let ua provide 
observers who can analyse his behavior and feed that back 
tp him. In addition, let us help him construct measures 
to determine whether the organizer functioned for the 
children. In his environment, he receives a tremendous 
amount of feedback about his knowledge of organizers, hi a 
ability to cons^;ruct them, his ability to present them to 
children, and the effects that they. had on those children. 
He la .then In a position to correct hla own behavior, to 
"^modify what he Is doing according Hto^^crl terla related to the 
learning' that he wa:s supposed to be acquiring. 



Although VJ0 have yet to see the'"appllcatl oh of simulation 
vlthln a systematic teacher training program which provl.des 
an optimal aeries of teaching laboratories in 'which full 
effects of simulated training can be felt, there are some 
simulations In present use% Teaching simulations such as . 
GrulckshankU/^'^^ Joyce*s^^) and Kersh' s^^"^"^ and, to some 
extent, ml cro-teachlng^^*^^ are designed to control . the 
draining situation so that there can be a focus on specific 
kinds of behaviors to be acquired b|y the teacher candidate , 
but In an environment which aimulatlea reality. That la,, 

his behaving Is \mder conditions analogous to those under 

" • ■ ' ■ ] ■ . •■ 

which he will eventually teaoh, 

. . : . ^ ' A- 

People wonder at once whetherja complex activity such 
as teaching Is amenable to cybernetic psychology , which 
tends to simplify rea 11 ty In order to make It easier for 
the leamer^s Information prooessljng system to operate 
^effectively when he tries to acquljre specific behaviors^ 
Thus far there la no empirical evlldence on this question, 
but the existence, of very cqmplex 

functionaries such as submarine captains and battalion 
tank commanders Indicates that th'e applicability Is there 

The submarine trainer, for example, puts the captain and his / 

• ■ . - . f ■ ■ 

crew Into conditions in which thdy communicate with the 

world only through sonar, radio or their perl scope • The 
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simulators to train 



simulation Is so elaborate that they can navigate their 
submarine, be attacked by the surface vessels, engage In 
evasive action, see feedback In terms of whether that 
evasive action was likely successful or not, and can repeat 
the encounter In order to oiodlfy their behavior and learn 
behavior which would be Judged to be effective In the 
sltuatlon.^^^'"^ 

If critical, complex warlike situations can be 
simulated effectively In the development of cybernetic 
trainers, It seems reasonable to suppose that the relatively 
more tame environment of the clasaroor:- can be simulated with 
a realism to be effective for training purposes* 

The Empirical History of Competency-Based Training 

In Teacher Education 

The history of experiments In competency-based training 
in teacher education Is scattered and somewhat difficult to 
pull together. Evidence of effectiveness Is so far quite 
sparse. 

Nearly all of the accumulated evidence has come from 
the specific experiments to test the effectiveness of 
products or specific procedures for changing teacher behavior 
In minor ways. We shall treat this literature in terms of 
the general question. Can direct training methods influence 



the behavior of the teacher and what kind of training 
procedures appear to be moat effective? 

The ^^Micro-Teaching'' Complex 

A aeries of Instructional systema have been developed 
using explanation, televised demonstration and television 
playback: to provide practice and feedback to the teacher 
about his behavior. A surprising proportion of this Vf-^rk 
has related to the "ml cro-teachlng'^ experiments, developed 
by Allen and his colleagues at Stanford Universl ty . ^'-^^ 
The work reported by Allen, Fortune, Acheson, Schmuck, 
Ollvero, Ryan and others either through television or through 
written descriptions and then practiced the behavior with 
small groups of children, teaching and reteachlng until the 
behavior was mastered. It seems clear that such Instructional 
procedures can Indeed result In changed teacher capacity 
to perform at least In the "micro-teaching" situation, 
and there are several studies Indicating long-term effects 
In relation to pupil response to the teacher. Acheson' a 
study Indicated that there Is evidence that the television 
model alone unaccompanied by a written model does not provide 
the teacher with tho theoretical understanding necessary to 
carry out the behaviors but that the written model alone is 
definitely Insufficient. 

The Far West Laboratory has developed a series of 
instructional systema employing micro-teaching called 
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"mini-courses" and these have been .flubml tted to extensive 
field testfl^ These have been created to teach a variety of 
teaching skills including, some fairly complex ones. Borg 
and hi a associates ha.ve been careful In their research, and 
there appears very little question about their ab:. ilty to 
use straightforward developmental procedures to create . 
mlnl-courses and similar Instructional systems v/hlch have 
the Cotpaclty to teaoh teachers a considerable variety of 
teaching skills. (P-r?) 

T he Interaction Analysis Complex 

Flanders, Amldon, and their associates have produced 
a considerable number of studies In which they have attempted 
to change teacher behavior by .teaching teachers systems for 
studying their teaching. ^ Particularly they have used the 
system called Interaction Analysis which Is a device for 
coding teacher and student communications In terms of several 
categories whlcn dlmensl onallze teaching as direct or 
Indirect. In most of their studies teachers,, have been taught 
how to study their teaching using the Interaction Analysis 
.System, and then they have studied their teaching and 
attempted to modify their behavior depending on what' they 
have discovered. 

While the evidence Is somewhat mixed, It does appear 
that teachers have changed their beii^ylpr somewhat aa a 
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reeulf of Interaction Analysis feedback: and that student 
teachers who learn to study their teaching using an 
Interaction Analysis system develop less direct patterns 
of behavior than do student teachers who are not exposed 
to It. The following chart aumxaarlaes their research. 
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■ Teachers apparently' have become somewhat mere flexible 
In their. behavior as a result of Interaction Analysis and 
their patterns of teaching appear to bpoome 30ine\<hat aore 

' • - .0 

responsive ,tb pupil Ideas. 

, *^ One of the mlnl-couraes developed "by Borg and hla 
assoclate-s, was designed to teach the Flanders system of 
Ijat|iractl on Analysi s' to teachers. The results were more 
' pos^l t.lve' than' in any other of the Interaction Analy si s 

* f^-e^back s-uudles. The fc'dachers .chanped on eleven of 

* t^'hlrte'en measures with particularly strong changes in the 

1 ■ ■ . ■ 

proportion of 'teacher talt in relation to pupil talk. 

• The research Is^'par^lal and his not always been 
cumulative,.. but 'Fianders7 AmVdo_n,_^Hough and their associates 
have provided evidence that per?3i'tS' Us\ to conclude that \ 

/when ^ teachers ar6 . taugnt ji9W to; study teaching using 
Interaction Analysi^s systems that modifications in their 
behavior. -can ^ be naade in. predi ctecj ^ direct ions . The^state of 

, the- research i-Tjdlcates Uhat Inte;c*action Analy sis instructional- 
aystema-can. by no means be concluded to-'be a powex^ful < 
teacher training tschnlque.. in terjns of their- present state 
of Implementation, but there/seems. strong support for the 
notion that it la a " potent lally v^ry powerful technlqu^ If, 

.applied In the. context of a systematl c trainings program. 
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Research on Plannlnf? Behavior of Teachers 

Ever since Turner and Fattu nad considerable diffi- 
culty dl stlngul shlng teachers and nonteachers In terms of 
their abllit/ to frame Instructional objectives based on 
a diagnosis of pupil products and since Popham and his 
associates obtained the discouraging findings which led 
off this section, a number of studies have been conducted 

to test Instructional systems designed to teach teachers to 
frame behavioral objectives and to relate Instructional 
procedures to them» Popham^a Instructional systems do aeem 
capable of teaching teachers to establish behavioral 
objectives and select instructional procedures related to 
them. He also reported that pupils apparently learn more 
when teachers frame objectives although such research is 
difficult to conduct because if teachers don* t select 
Instructl onal' ob JectivejS' and procedures, it's hard to tell 
exactly what learning outcomes one should measure. 

Research Smployrnpr Instructional Simulation 

Cruickshank and Kerah conducted research using" 
simulation to train teachers and have reported positive 
results . Neither simulation Is an elaborate one, but 

the findings are none/t^heless positive and provide encouragement 
to those who would want to develop more elaborate simulations 
for the training of teachers.* 
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Other Research Related to the Training of the Teache r 

In the last few years, espeolally stimulated by the 
establishment of a number of. regional laboratprlea v/lth 
Intensive teacher training programs within them, there has 
been an increasing quantity of apeclflo studies directed 
at the testing of particular Instructional procedures aimed 
to teach specific teaching skills or sets of behavior. For 
example, at the University of Texas Research and Development 
Center, a variety of studies have been done. Some of these 
have b^eri similar to the Interaction Analysis studies 
mentioned earlier with teachers being taught category. 
i systems and helped to modulate their behavior while 
\ receiving feedback derived from their own studies of their 
Jown teaching. On the whole the results of this work have 
been positive with teachers making significant changes 
particularly in learning to a'sfc particular kinds of 
questions and to control, their .questioning behavior 
effectively .(J^ ) ' ^ . 

Also in Texas a series of InstrucJtlonal systems has 
been developed to teach teachers of elementary school 
' science a ^teaching strategy derived ^frpm the scientific 
process. This system also appfears to be effective in 
Inducing teachers to adopt the pattern of behavior that ^ 
forma the center of the 1ns true 1 1 bnal system. '^z^/^'*^'^'*/ 
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In a similar line of vork, the Regional Laboratory 
of Kansas Olty has developed and tested an instructional 
system designed to teach teachers a model of biology teaching, 
also v/lth promising results from the field s tudi es* ( 
Parsons conducted rather abietchy field tests of a system 
designed to move , teachers in a number of directions through 

a complex Interaction Analysis system and also reports 

• ,>-.■- ■ ■ 

posi tiye work although there has been no replication from 

independent sources and the data are sparse. ^'^^'^^^^^''^^'^^'^ 

Beroiter and Engelman have designed a teacher training 
system to. teach teachers the model of early childhood.edu- 
cation vhich they espouse, and they also report consistently 
positive I'esults in the training of the teachers to produce 
that model. ^'^^''^ Research for Better Schools, the Regional 
Laboratory of Philadelphia, has designed a traini ng. sy stem ' 
to teach teachers to carry out the behaviors necessary to 
implement the Individually Prescribed Instruction model and 
report considerably effectiveness from what is a fairly 
short and easy-to-adminl ster instructi onal s'yatem. ('^^^^^ 

It is worth noting that most of this research is 
product-related and really constitutes product testing 
rather than basic, research. Up to^ this point, it seems ' 
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clear that direct Instructional methods can change teacher 
behavior, that teaching skills can be taught, and that 
relatively direct, eaay-to-adtnlnl ster Instructional systeraa 
can be used for that purpose. Work done both at the 
University, of Florida and at the University of Massachusetts 
as part of the feasibility studies of the Bureau of Research 
Teacher Ed u cat 1 on Project has indicated that such Instructional 
systems can be monitored by management systems, but this 
Is hardly surprising. ^^^^^ ^ Some studies have related the 
changes of behavior by teachers to responses by pupils, but 
this v^ork Is thus far fairly sparse and incomplete. Probably, 
up to this point, the magnitude of changes in teacher 
behavior are not ones which would be likely to bring about 
changes in pupil response to the environment* That Is 
particularly true wl th respect to training In specific 
behaviors or skills which may be employed after that point 
by the teachers on a relatively Infrequent basis. 

For example, if we teach the teachers a skill such as 
modulating their questions to Induce various levels of 
cognitive activity on the part of the children, the teacher 
may or may not employ that skill frequently even though we 
may know that we have trained him to do It, and that he has 
the capacity to do It at will. On the other hand, mucn Is 
known about the effectiveness, of I PI and the Bright or 
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Engelman system for the teaching of children, and It Is 
now known that we can teaoh teachers to Implement those 
models of Instruction* In other words, to know that we 
can train teachers to manifest certain skills Is useful* 
To know that we can do so In such a way that we can 
Implement a particular Instructional model over a long 
period of time is a finding of conslderajDly more magnitude* 

Teaching Teach er s Models of Teaching 

At Teachers College, Columbia University, a series of 
studies have been conducted In the last few years built on 
the work developed out of the Bureau of Researches Teacher 
Education Project . ^'^''^^ These studies are designed to learn 
the extent to which teachers can be taught to manifest a 
considerable variety of teaching strategies* The purpose 
of this research Is twofold • One Is to learn whether . teachers 
can be taught complex models of teaching that they Implement 
on their own and second, the extent to which teachers can 
master a variety of models of teaching or are limited to 
only one or two types of teaching strategies* In research 
completed during the past year, t^eacher candidates were 
exposed to a series of Instructional systems designed to 
teach teaching strt^tegles requiring very different sets of 
teaching skills* 



One of these teaching strategies can be characterized 
as "personal" and Is designed to Induce students. to creative, 

...thinking behavior* The second can be characterized as 

J' " 

(Jroup Inveatlgat Ion. Ift .1 1 teacher and students together" 
develop cooperative Inquiry' Into problems of significance'. 
The third model of teaching Is a/h inductive model and 
Involves data collection and atnalj^sls* The fourth model 
Is a behavior modification model derived directly from the 
vork of B, F. Skinner. Cf5>^ 

o 

These four models of teaching were taught to a' group — ^ 

of twenty-eight trainees during the fall of 1970. The 
behavior of the trainees when experimenting with the models 
was compared to their. normal styles of teaching and to the 
normal styles of teaching of their cooperating teacher, ^ ' 
When we compare the normal " teaching styles of the student 
teachers to the n of ma 1 teaching styles of 'the cooperating 
teachers, they are very similar with respect^ to amount of 
questioning, amount of questl onlng^ requiring higher order 
of response by children, amount of attention devoted to. 
procedures, the amount of attention devoted to Including/ 
students in the determination of procedures. Their 
patterns of reward and punishment were very similar as well* 

In experimenting with the several models of teaching, 
however, the patterns of teaching manifested by the teacner 
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candidates vere very different from both their normal styles 
and the normal styles of their cooperating teachers and vere 
different In the v/aya predicted according to the specifi- 
cations of each model of teaching. In the Inductive Model, 
for example, they collected data with students, helped the 
students to gather data, analyze data, and theorize about 
the results of the analysis. These last tv/o types of 
behavior, helping students analyze data and theorl^iie about 
the results of the analysis, were extremely rare types of 
behavior In the normal teaching styles of the teacher 
candidates their cooperating teachers. 

Similarly, the Behavior Modification strategy produced 
different teaching patterns from those the teachers normally 
manifested. The same was true of the Group Investigation 
Model in which the determination of goals 'and means by 
teachers and students w,orlclng together was in stark contrast 
to the normal behavior of teachers with respect to the 
development of procedures in the classroom. 

Perhaps moat dramatic, however, was the shift in style 
brought about by instruction in the Creative Thinking Model. 
This model requires teacher questions and pupil responses 
at the synthesis level- — (one of the highest levels of the 
Bloom taxonomy). ^ATien experimenting with the Creative 



Thlnldng Model, teachera^ and studentB* verbal communications 
at the synthesis level comprised over fifteen per cent of 
their total verbal communications during those episodes, 
compared with less than one-tenth of one per cent In 
"normal^' teaching styles. 

A 

It had been expected that the attitudes of the teacher^ 
candidates toward teaching and learning would effect their 
learning of the various Models. That Is, It was expected 
that those students who'were oriented toward child-centered 
education would prefer the Creative Thinking Models and the 
Group Investigation Models as compared with the Behavior 
Modification Models and the Inductive ones. This did not 
turn out to be the case. The teacher candldates^leamed 
the ^nodels Irrespective of value orientation. - 

This does not mean that in the long run the teacher 
might not prefer one model to another or that over the 
long run he might not be more effective In one model than 
another. (There was great variation In the ability of 
teachers to learn any one model of teaching.) What It 
means Is that direct Instruction using Individualized 
Instructional systems were effective In teaching teachers 
who differ greatly In values and other characteristics to 
radiate a wide variety of Instructional styles. 



The Instructional fl78tems each consisted of alx 
^^modUjles^' or sections: (a) a theory section In which 
students learned about the theory of the particular t.e.acM 
atratepry and were acquainted with research on Its effective- 
ness and the types of Instructional goals for which It was 
appropriate, (b) a demonstration section In which a 
variety of media were employed to demonstrate the model, 
.(c) a "peer practice** sect Ion In whl ch the teachers 
practiced by teaching each othert (d) a "guided practice" | 
section In which teachers practiced with chl Idren employ Ingj 
specially-prepared materials, (e) an "application" section 
In which: teachers practiced Iri relation to content and 
materials they selected themselves, (f) a "decl slon-mafclng" 
section In which the uses and appropriateness of the model 
Is studied . 

These steps are apparently sufficient to prepare'a ... 
teacher to carry out a model of teaching for relatively 
short periods (a few class sessions at a time). 

If one wished the teacher to display a particular 
model. of teaching over a long period of time and to become | 
effective with its use with . children to the point where It 
would . have a .notl ceable Impact on their achievement and 
affective growth, then It would be necessary to provide for 



that teacher an" opportunl ty . to work In an e,nv Ironment which 
was conducive with the use of that model of teaching* This 
Is dealt with In another section of this paper when we 
discuss at considerable length the relationship between - 
the model of the school and the model of the teacher which 
Is the goal of the training program* It is a critical 
Issue* At this point, we can say with some confidence that 
direct training procedures can be used to bring teachex^s 
to specific levels of performance even In relation to 
complex models of teaching,* However, up to this point, 
there has been no convergence of the three factors which 
are probably necessary In order to evaluate performance- 
based education. One Is the development of a setting In 
which the desired performances can be manifested. The 
second Is the development of effective Instructional systems 
to bring about those performances, and the third Is the 
convergence of these In a situation In which teachers can 
get feedback about and engage In study Into the consequences 
of their behaving in specific ways. 

Deaplte this, the Joyce, V/ald, V/ell, Gulllon studies 
of 1970-71 Indicate, particularly if they are Interpreted 
In terms of the other research which has been cited here, 
that we have within our capability, the production of complex 
Instructional systems to train teachers to high levels of 
performance and quite a va^^lety of models of teaching. When 



ve bring this capacity .together vl th the development of 
Complex ay stems of teacher education that are, In turn, 
related to the educational settings In which the teacher 
la enabled to behave with what Is consistent with the models 
he Is being taught, It seems a reaao::iable hypothoBls that 
there will be change of teacher behavior of a magnitude not 
seen here hitherto — one which will be likely to have an 
effect on pupil behavior to an extent not yet seen In any 
single educational experiment to date. 

Curriculum Construction Experience 

Outside of the field of teacher education there Is 
now a wide variety of experience in the creation of 
performance-based currlculums for children and for adults 
in areas whl-ch are not d!^eotly connected with the training 
of teachers. There 1 s so mudh diverse but fragmentary 
experience that It can only pe sampled here In a most frugal 
manner. It behooves us to make the bias of the selection 
as clear as possible. .1 

selection has been made to try to Indicate the 
nature of the currlcular systems which have been developed 
and the types of results which have been obtained through 
the use of different types of systems'. Thus what Is reported 
here 1 s of currlcular systems using different Instructional 



techniques and research Into the effectiveness of thoae 
various^ teohnl ques . . . • 

In the second case, an attempt has been, made to try 
to ldentj.f y the_ modela ^of teaching that have been proposed" 
by the Inventors of perf oriiianoe-baaed Instructional systems 
for children • ' • 

. In the third case, an attempt has been made to try 
Jto Identify the types of domains to ..vhicja^erf ormance-- 
based education has been applied* This\rovidea some 
idea of the. potential, for appli.catl on v/^hin the teacher 
training fields 

Training; Systems , ■ , ^ ^ ^ \ - " 

The training psychology movement described abov3 
has resulted in an enormous number of applications to a 
vast variety of military and industrial needs. The ^ pro- 
cedures used by the training ^ paychologi ats have almost 

»>-■■• 

alvays resultl^d in instructional systems vhich are 
straightforward in nature. That is, they consist of 
sets of behavioral objectives and training tasks which are 
presented -to the learner to Induce him to practice the 
behavior to be learned Successive, tasks move him up a; 
ladder of sfcllls and in successive field testa, an attempt. 
Is made to lj3j-pi*ove the staging of the training tasks so 



that there are reasonable incr omenta of skill. That la, 
moat of the trainees can accompllah the Jump from one task 
to the next, but the step la large enough to minimize 
boredom* It Is peculiar that In the literature on training 
systems ao little attention has been paid to the develop- 
ment of guidelines for determining optlmality of atepa. 
That la, nearly everyone agrees that the steps should be 
small enough to be feasible for the average trainee but 
not 00 small as to Induce boredom. At thl a juncture, 
the yield from the vaat literature does not conalat of 
prlnclplea that can be followed by the present generation 
of people who are building training ByQtemQ. (^0 C^-'?^) ^'^ 

Be that as It may, the Rystema consist of steps of 
tasks which lead the student toward the completi9 performance 
which has been specified In terms of the behavioral elements 
that have been sequenced, and, as Indicated before, each 
task Is accompanied by an evaluation' device which can be 
used to ensure that the student has accomplished the learning 
which was specified for the .task. 

A variety of strategies have been employed in the 
development of the training systems* For skills, especially 
psycho-motor skills, there has tended to develop a demon- 
stration, practice, feedback, redeaonstrate, repracfclce, 
■feedback cycle which is repeated at various stages "of 



complexity. 'For example,. In training a person to shoot a 
maohlne gun, the.- trainee mlglit see a demonstration film, 
then see a demonstration with an actual weapon, then 
praotloe-, receive- feedback on how well he 1 a doing both 
In terms of form and accuracy, see further demonstrations, 
and ao on until he has become prof 1 ci ent. This cycle Is ' 
very common." It Is logical and stralghtf orwa^xJ , needs not 
'be guided by any theory, ^and it Is effective for a great, 
many-tasks which are simple or only moderately complex. ^ 
For more complex tasks, the strartegy finds elements of the 
behavior being' taught and then gradually builds up Into, 
the more complex ones. />^^3^^ 

Programming was developed to Implement operant- 
conditlonlng techniques Into training flyatems . A program' 
consists of a set of objectives and^^ then a set 'of exercises 
designed' to induce the^ desired behavior and begin feedback 
which either -the* learner gives* to himself or is given to 
him. - Variationa on 'programming include several varieties 
of branching so/ the persons can ski p . ahead If they have 
already mastered" some of the skills which are tb be 'taught , 
or ^ can be recycled into further training If they are not 
progressing at an optimal rate. 

Simulation Is bxten employed to provide for a training 
ground in which the 'learner can practice his responses to 
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certain tasks anc3 then find out in a "real world" vay 
his responses ao that'he can modify his behavior to 
approximate the correct one. In an automobile driving 
simulator, for example, one sits In the seai of a realistic 
automobile. It laas a steering wheel, a shift lever, 
a brate, a clutch If it's a manual transmission automobile. 
Various tasks are given to him. Tasks in such a situation 
are often presented by film. In the driving simulators, 
for example, the film shovrs a road down which. the automobile 
proceeds, and various obstacles appear and have to be 
avoided by the trainee* s manipulation of the wheel* If 
he does not avoid an obstacle, if he turns too sharply, 
.then the consequences of his act are fed back to him, so 
that he can modify himself. Again the tasks are usually 
sequenced to lead the student from the simple toward the , 
complex. For example, he would be given practice in 
avQijdlng people who are stepping from curbs, then practice y^- 
In stopping for a traffic light, then practice in doing 
both at the same time. 

At present, game-type simulations have been developed 
In a vast variety of educational areas. There are economics 
games which are played by computer to teach students the 
principles' by whlcn the economics of nations operations, 
by game-typQ simulations to teach students about economic 



geography, the effects of aoolal status on human behavior., 
how the economy of a city vorks, the principles by vhloh 
people behave politically, and so on^ 

There la. considerable evidence that It Is possible to 
build a game-type simulation that vlll result In a definite 
achievement of specified competency. This should not, of 
course /be taken to mean that all the game-type simulations 
that one finds on the market today are effective; there are. 
a great many presently aval lable which, In my judgment, are 
yery poor bets for effectiveness, but sufficient Is know 
at this point about the construction of. such games that It 
Is possible to engineer them* '^-^ 

-In the late '50's and the early *60's, came the 
development of the language laboratory and the vast 
quantities of programmed Instructional materials for the 
public schools. The experience of these developments seems 
to Indicate very clearly that Is possible to build direct 
instructional systemk" which are self-admlnl st erlng and which 
are constructed so as to provide regular feedback a^ong a 
sequence of competencies to children In such a way , that 
the terminal behaviors are gradually achieved • ^/<2-7y>^ 



The real potentials of syatematlo laboratories and 
programmed materials have "been obscured somewhat by publlo 
reaction to the fearful vie! on of the ppssiblllty of a 
school environment In which children sit day after day 
before banks of consoles presenting them v/l th simple tasks 
and Immediate feedback* This Is unfortunate because It 
has caused competency -based training of children to be 
discussed In the. dlchotomous ways that methods have -been 
discussed in the past.' That Is, there has been a tendency 
to reject any method that does not ae.em to be appropriate 
as a single learning- mode In every subject all day* .The 
fact is that children need exposure to a variety of learnl 
modes so tliat. their environment Is rich and offers 
appropriate training for different kinds of learning . 
objectives* ' 

As Indicated several times before, I PI is the 
single most dramatic application of training psychology 
t'.o a major curriculum area iri the publlo school, .It has 
been applied to reading and arithmetic, and plans exist 
for extending It to social studies. The curious thing 
about IPT is It has proved' so easy to disseminate in the 
sense that onoe schools are committed to it, the teams 
from Research for Better Schools can, within a relatively 



Bhor^t period of time, train the teachers and aides to 
perform the IPX duties and can have the system operating 
smoothly within a few weeks of when school opens. This 
brlngfi about a radical Individualization of instruction 
of a type which has not before beefl accomplished \xx anything 
like, so short a time or with, such a relatively modest 
increage in personnel. The/ reason that this is curious 
1 s. that I PI has been dl ssenilnated in the face of constant 
criticism by educators who dislike what they see as its 
impersonal'. ty . It seems that ,* falling to provide Individual- 
ization through the classroom teacher, they are bound and 

determined to resist efforts to Individualize through 

.* '■" ^ ■ ■ 

technology* Be that as It may , the dissemination of IP! 

lias .moved along, at a considerable pace, and It presently 

exists In over a hundred schools largely on the East coast 

of the United States. ^^>7, y 
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ItinQvajblon and Perf ornianQe-Based Teacher Bdu cat ion 

Performance-based education will; only be useful If if 
increases the capacity to change the 'school. In this paper 
this problem is dealt v;ith in terms- of tv/o perspectives; 
what has experi ence ■ wi th i,nnovation told us,- and what 

should be the model of " the. teacher. - 

. . • ' 4. . 

' In the following section is a terribly brief overview 

of • ref or:a aoveaents in education. The theme which is 

developed throughout the material la "what yield of knowledge 

have we from the last twenty years which , suggests how teacher 

education should be meshed with other reform strategies." 
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\^liat Haa Bean Learned Since 1950? 
Abstract 

Reform noyenieTita prior to 1950 were directed toward 
dissemination of one type, of teaching method (chll-l- 
centored , ^ democratlc-prooeas teaching) which was assumed 
to be good for all purposes and was to be used by all 
teachers • The teacher was assumed to be the critical ^ 
person in the educational process. v ■ 

Since 1950 several efforts have changed- our insights 
and our available technology. 

!• Architecture and Organ Izatl on » A movement to 
reform school architecture and organization of 
personnel has left u a w-ith the awareness that 
changing- one aspect of school rarely has effect, 
. but several as pec't a, changed together, can have 
potent results, and that the educatl on ^prof^salon 
re.ai^sta changes and often absorbs thel r impact" 
without changing e^ducatiohal oujtput".. 
2#- Academic Reform » The Academic Reform movement 
• - g haa developed new approaches to teaching content, 
■ created strong materials for* children, and has 
• . ha'd ■ lit tie genera'l Impact .on the. lives of children 
except In those Rlaces where materials;, teacher- 
training, and strong administrative leadership 
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have been present. Again, the message la that a 
reforoa effort with several convergent dlTaenalona 
can be effective . 

5- Technolopgy % The Technological moveinent has produced 
a variety of tecnnologl cal forms vhl ch are effective 
for educational purposes but which cannot be 
Implenaented In the schools unless accompanied by 
changes In staff utilization patterns, staff-training, 
physical plant, and currlculuoi. Simply making 
technologies available to the teacher has not had 
much effect on education. 

A. Teaching Strate g ies . A large number of teaching 
strategies have been developed and tested with 
positive results but Implementation Is elusive. 
To Implement them requires the confluence of 
events Indicated in 1*3, above. 

The message Is clear: ^(1) We have a much larger 
armory of strategies than ever before. (2) The school as 
presently organized and staffed . la highly resistant to a^l 
forms of Innovation. (3) A confluence of changes has to be 
Initiated Including staffing patterns, teacher training, 
on-alte leadership, curriculum, and materials of Instruction 
If changes are to be brought about and maintained. 

ERJC - , 
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1930-1970 : V/hat Have W6: Lea-rned :.2a450U t Edu ca t Ion? ■ 

Have the last twenty years resulted In enough i'noreased 
linowledrze about education that we .are„ In a significantly .. 
better position to design and Implement better educational 
for :11s? 

This 1.3 a toupzh "quest lo'h and the answer la not wholly 
clear.. We will approach It In three atar^ea:. 

By very briefly describinj the approaches taken 
..by reforaiers prior to 1950. 

3y describing 1 noreases in knowledge and skills 
between 1950 and 197.0* 

By trying to Identify the ioiplications of these 
Increases for strategies of design and reforcn. 

Before 1950s Two ■Strate_gLes 
N . *— — : — — 

• Up. until 1950 there were essentially two reform 
strategies. In education, each of which had been vigorously 
pursued during the twentieth century. One of these" was a 
movement to expand educational offerings. The other -tried- 
to change the general ends' ^nd means of schools. The \. 
movement to expand the possibilities of educatl on' f or .upre 
citizens does not concern us here. The Increase of 
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vocational schools, special academic hl^h achoola, consolidated 
schools, and the expansion of programs In the secondary 
schools were all attempts to make It possible for iiore 
children to receive more types of education tiian they were 
receiving before. The expansion of colleges Is the recent 
extension of this strategy. 

The expansion of education concerns us less In the 
present contejit than does the other kind/of reform because 
it involved not so much n:nowing how to/educate as 

deciding whom one wanted to educate ,dnd wha t he wanted 

/' 

to teach him. Often the reformers' who found ways of 

/' \ 

expanding the educational system and Ita possibilities had 
little or no control over the/quall'ty of what was. done. 
There are few people, in fact, who would argue at all that 
the Increase In the number of students attending secondary 
schools during the first half of the century was In any 
way connected with an Improvement In quality during the 
same period. If we ignore quality, however, the Increase 
In offerings was 1 mpressl ve • 

The other kind of reform was based on definite beliefs 
about -what would Improve the quality of education, as con- 
trasted with extending Its clientele and offerings. The 
essence. of the thrust In the first half of the century was 
toward "moving education toward a more child-centered stance 
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and toward the active preparation for de-^ocratlc citizenship, 
The proponents of both the child-centered and democratic 
stances believed that the best education enabled the student 
to determine his ovn learning goals and the means Jie would 
use to achieve them. They favored Indirect teaching 
methods, equality between teacher and child, and courses 
of study which emerged as teacher and student Interacted 
rather than being set pieces. At the level of verbal dis- 
cussion of education, the child-centered, democrat 1 cally-- 
orlented movement was triumphant. j 

In many teacher-training institutions, democratic 

.1 

process methods and child-centered methods were taught 
on the verbal level. Textbooks, curriculum guides, and 
national meetings were Influenced by them. Hov/ever, because 
the primary, method of teacher training was appr€=*ntl ceshi p 
to teachers in the existing schools, and during the 
apprentice period most of the effects of the verbal 
training were neutralized. By the end of training very 
few of the new teachers were noticeably more child centered 
or democratic In their orientation toward children than 
were their predecessors . 

The thrust of the reform was plain to see in its . 
literature. Curriculum texts such au John Mlchaells' 
methods books phaslzed democratic-process teaching. 
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They extolled denocraoy and Its perfection as the central' 
purpose of the schools. The philosophy of. the Influentlaa 
"ank Street. School tovard early chj Idhood educat 1 on and 
/organizations such as the Association f or "Chi Idhcod 
j^Educatlon IriteiTiat/lonal were unswervingly child centered 
and the phllosojrhy was reflected clearly In their publl- 
cations.. 

■ .Despite "a massive effort, ref ormers froo) 1900 to 1950 
apparently were unable to achieve lasting refornis 'In actual 
school settings unless some of their strongest devotees 
remained there. Summerhlll began on child-centered 
premises and remained 'Such because Nelll remained there . (2)"^^ 

The Bank S.treet School has remained child centered because " 

' • . ■* ■ 

It has successfully passed down its mantle of leadership 
to sympathetic heirs* Many of the other child-centered 
schools, despite massive evidence (especially that from 

the eight -year study that Chi Id -centered and democratic 

^ ■ ° . ' ■ . ■ ■ ■ *• ■ • 

methods were advantageous to the child's education, changed 

their characterf or even disappeared after their strongest 

suppbrters departed for other places* The persistence of . 

reform .from the ' child-centered , democratic stances had \. ' 

been very low indeed . ^ ' 
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The child-centered, and democratically-oriented reform 

thrust depended pn changing the beilavlor of teacher toward 

the niodels of teaching favored by the refornjers. The 

movement depended alrnost entirely on inservlde education • 

School organ! zatl on. and technology ^ere not created or 

manipulated by these ref oroiers— in .fact, the leading 

advocates often opposed organisational reform and .teclr^rro- , 

logical devices — "who wanted the claaaroom teacher to change • 

and who !?eli.ev8d he could and would change. There is massive 

evidence, of "course, that he did not move as they had 
hoped.(5) ^ \ ' > \ , „ / . 

'■ 1950-1970: Nevj Ideas . 

From 195P to 19Y0 'there have bean three or four thrusts 
In research and in refo?ls of educatl on. that have changed 
' our knowledge from what i t was in 195P. 

Arch 1 t.e c t u re ^Or gan l.z>a t i oh (c.-3\) 

■ One of these is tlijie school arch! tepture . movement and 
the school organization movement which accompa.nled it very 
closely. The primary /focus of the archl tecture movement 
has been to move the concept of the single, all-powerful 
teacher perfprming all roles in the life of the child arid*" 
toward a concept of education in which many adults, 



oooypylng many roles, would support the life. of the child, 
as he v/ould endeavor to educate hioQself In ^ variety of 

n other, words, the thrust was moving from a .. - 
relatively homogene'ous conception of^ teaching as something 
that could be done for a group of people 'by one . person 
{supported by specialist s In areas where he was clearly ^ 
unable to perform) toward a concept.lon of an education of 
many kinds created by a number of people In the life of 
the child, conceptions of team tisachlnj-^ and • v 

differentiated staffing accompanied the Introduction' of 
schools which were not built like '*egg crates*' but wnlch 
ra-ther had the kind of smooth-flowing, flexible spaces 
that could be adapted to a. wide variety of modes Qf edu- 
cation and a wide number of people working togetlier .^^^ ^^-^ 
Thus the organizational reform movement and the archly'-' 

■ ' • ■ ■ ■ ^ .^y ■ ' 

teotural reform movement grew simultaneously and, largely,: 

f 

together* . 

' . - '' * ■ 

A number of things have been learned from the . 

experience of those intertwined efforts. In the. first 

place, this re-form mpvement was maaal v^l-y-'^reslsted by the 

teaching profession. In the scho-^lT district in which the ^ 

.. . '^^'fc 
famous Valley Winds School was opened in 'the 'fa IX of "1964, 



It vas alao learned, despite or. perhaps even because 
of " a dearth of forrnal research, that one cannot simply put. 
a group - of . teachers Int.o a new setting and expect education 
to change In the least. Differentiated staffing provided 
extra hands fcut did' not seem to prdvlde qualitative changes... 
Wide group Instruction turned almost; Invariably to lectures, 
of ten; vJl th audi o-vl sual aids, and the free-^f Idatlng modes 
of self-instruction that had been envl^sloned; by the 
promulgators of the movement, : . - ^ 

.The experience of the reform movement" in architecture and 
school organization has Indicated very clearly that it Is not 
enough simply to organize teachers into teams, provide them 

.. . . . A ■ ^ , ■ ' i . — 

With aides and expect any radl calmly different ty^JQ of 
tiieaohl ng t'o • take place* ^ ... ' ; - 

There Is, however, one. kind .of general observation 
tha't can be made tha^t points the'w^y to the futu/re. That' 
la,- In some-of these school.3 "where: ■ (1) organizational 
changes have been made and (2) ne* phy si cal plants have 
been developed that provide for an easy Implementation of 
a different kind of . eduoat l-on and ^.(-3) at the same time , 
a. mas sive Inservlc e effort has- been ca rried on under str ong 
l eade.rahl p , the.-.achool 1 s, very /dl fferent from . t;he average . 
•one* A good example -of this la the Kennedy High School 



a twin school, also of a snail design, was opened on a 
.tradltronal model that was proudly proclaimed by Its 
principal and teachers to be superior to the u^dness that 
was going to go on' In the Valley Winds School . '^^^^'^) Thus the" 
beautiful school bulldingj with. Its free-flowing, flexible 
classes was-dlvlded by means of movable, furniture into- 
egg crates within the. ^smooth snal 1 'sur^^aces ♦ Many 
educators who had' prev-iou-sly 'been regarded as progressives 
became suddenly concerned about what would be ^the effect 
on- the child of. the presence of morb than one^ adult in 
his educational life, especially the young child. The 
model of the^self-contained * classr teacher was defended 
'by the old reformers- as ^the new reformers sought to bring 
alternative staffing patterns" into the school .V The 
correspqndlng movement toward nongradedness- shepherded . 
Into existence especially through the writings and 
speeches of Robert Anderson and John Goodlad was perverted 



Into a series of steps through which all children would 
go, often at th^ same rate .resulting In^ many .cases 1-n 
. • ■ "fifty grades" whereas before there. were six in the 

elementary school* It became an excuse for homogeneous 
■ practrce's hl'ghly-sequenGed instruction, and an even more 
^ regimented school . way able^ to result from the banner of 
the open concepts! ■ " 



■ / It was also learned," c3espite or perhaps even because 
of a dearth/Of formal research^ that one oannot simply" put 
a group of"^ teachers Into a new setting and expect education 
to chang^ In the^ leasts Differentiated staff ing provided 
extra^handa but did not seem to provide qualitative changes* 
Wlde/'group instruction turned altnost invariably to lectures, 
o^teh with' audio-visual aids, and the free-floating modes 
of self-Instruction thafc had been envisioned by the 
promulgators of the movement* ■ ^ 



— The ex-perience--of— the—ref orm--mo;vementJl^^^^^ " and" 

school organization has indicated very clearly' that it is not 

enough simply to organl ae - teachers into teams, provide them 

wi th aides 'and expeot^^any 'radl pally d^lfferent ty pe of ." 

teaching t^o take place, - . ^ . ■ ■ . \ 

' There Is, however, one kind'^of general observation 
that caxj be made that points the way to the future* -That 
Is, in some^ of these schools where; (1) organizational " 
changes have been made and" (2) uew " phy si cal plants have 
been developed, that provide foT an ea*ay implementation of 
a different kind of education and " (3) at ^ the sagie- time ^ • . 
a massive in service effort has been c a rr ied on under s'trone^ ■ 
leader Shi p , the school is very different from" the average 
one. A good example of this is the Kennedy High School 



In Montgomery County, Maryland , /where a varied group of 
Innovative people v/ere fortunate enough to Inherit a 
■facility which provided not only a good deal of open; space 
"but apace where a variety- of support systems could be 
developed, such as library systems, audl.o-vlsual systems . 



which students could use themselves ,v and so on. Hhe dey- 
note of the Kennedy High School Is student participation 
In the^ government, of their own affairs , especially "their 
academic affairs; and the leadership has succeeded In 
bringing about .a school climate v;hlch 1 s. notl ceably 
different from that of the strong academic schools of 
equivalent demographio^"-populatlon.: I the nearby Montgomer^' 
County area* This Is not to say that the Kennedy_Sohooly 
1b neoessarl ly superl or to the others, but It la certainly 
very different from them. // 

: . ~ ■ ■ ■ ' ... ■ f ' 

The Kennedy^type e^tperlence' 1 s far more 'oromlslng 
than simply ' employ Ing team teaching or adding al^dea t'o the 



school, ^^orse, ^some dl strl ct s have developed an ,op^n- 

plant school and then Introduced the school administration 

. ■ - ■ . . ■ • . •//■ ■ ■ ■ 



and faculty, to It without a apeoial training program. :. 
Nearly- .every one conc*erned has been, di sappointed an^d 
frustrated^ Those places which have combined an artful 
-planning of the facility to Include support ay stem :areas , 



s tr OTIS , lead er.shlp, and .intensive Inssrvlce' training h'-ive 
In SQtne cases made a no.tlceably different atmosphere* ■ 

The Academl o Ref orni Movemen t 

Since 1950 also,' we have seen the .rise and, to some 
extent/the decline bf the school reform moveaient built • 
around the teaching of the modes of Inquiry and the 
structures of the acadeTilc disciplines. Projects have 

developed curriculum out 11 nss , materials for children and. ' 
tralnl.ng systems for te'achers built around "ithe structures 
;of the sciences, .mathematics, and the social sciences and,, 
to a much^ lesser extent , English and the' foreign ^^languaivres, 
Many, of these- reform prbjects v;ere relatively well 
supported and had the advantage of prestige from their, 
sponsoring organizations representing Segments of the 
academic communl liy . Many, were alao. able to conduct lengthy 
workshops" to "train teachers how to use their specific . . 
materials. They were i,Die_...tolfollow up^ t 
in the schools . to provide support to. teachers who' were 

trying out the approaches they* nad developed . 

. ' • • ■ " ■ ' . ■ ■ - ' . ■ , ■ ■ •* , ■ ' ' ■ 

"The academic reform movetaent resul.ted In the develop- 
ment of some very Interesting approaches to the teaching 
of. subject matter* Many of the courses and many' of the 
teaching, strategies were very interesting* A sub standi al 



body of approaches to teaching haV been developed as part 
of the academic rjfeform movemerit:^!^'^^ results of the 

entire tnpyeaent, however, are less than regaar kable ♦ 
Despite all -the ' publl city , the enormous, quantl ties of 
Inservlce courses and the palnstalcing productlp-n of great 
quantities of Instruc tl onal materials (vs'hlch although they 
range considerably In quality contain among them sooie 
really outstanding, examples )y;there has been really very 
TTjodest changes In, both thevcontent and tHe strategies used 
by teachers In the schools, - ■ - . 

As In the case of/ the school Qrganlaatl.on movement, 
however, the academic' reform movement has had a. very, 
substantial Impacyin tKose places In which a strong, 
follow-through Inservlce effort has accompanied the- 
Introduction of/ the approaches. I t seem^ qui te plain that 
one does not srmply develop a new curriculum structure . 



which was adopted at' the policy level, back 1 }i up with ■ 

' /■ ■ ■ - ' ■ . ■ - ■ . •• 

materials for Instruction , to children, put I t In the schools 

and get very much of :a change unless this Is accompanied' 

by chs^nges in school -organization and Anservl ce' training. 

It doe's" appear that there Is quite a difference, hov/everv " . 

while there Is a concatenation of. events. The changes are 

seriously, eroded bw the passage of time, hov/ever, unless . 



tliere Is a ' sustal-^ned follow-through over the years^ . 



Th9_DeveloprDent of New Teaohln g Strategi es 

' ..Again, largely since the 1950' s , a large number of 
•psycholOgiats and educators have developed an Interesting 
range of teaching strategies. Many/ of these resulted In 
positive findings from research. Table One Indicates Jus 
a few of the range of possibilities that have been 
developed . \ 
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TABLE ONE 



A LIST OF EDUCATIONAL APPROACHES, 
GROUPED BY ORIENTATION^ AND 

DOMAIN OF MISSION ('jSce 6\b,f) 



APPROACH = 



MAJOR 
THEORIST 



1) Non-Directive 



Carl Rogers 



ORIENTATION 
(Person, Social Iht- 
teractioh, Infor-^ 
mation-Processingi or 
Behavior-Modification). 

Person . 



MISSIONS 
FOR WHICH ' 
AI'PLI CABLE 



Development: 
into ''Fully-- 
Functioning" 
Individiial (How- 
ever, broad ap- 
plicability, is 
suggested, for 
Personal develop- 
ment includes 
all aspects of • 
growth, ) 



2)Awareness 
Training 



Shutz, . Perls 



Person 



Va) Group 
. Investigation 



Dewey, .The len 



Social-Interests 



4) Reflective 
Thinking and , . 
Soctial Inquiry 



Hallfish and 
Smith, ■ Massialas 
and Cox. 



Social Interaction 



Increasing -Per- , 
sonal capacity. 
Much emphasis on 
interpersonal 
development; 



Social Relations 
are permanent, 
but. personal 
development and 
academic rigor 
are included. 

Improvement of 
//democratic pro- 
cess" -is central* . 
with more effective 
thinking the : 
primary route,, - 



ERIC 
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5) Inductive 
Reasoning 



6) Logical 
Reasoning 



8) Creative 
Reasoning 



: : ^ ■ ■ ■; 

9)Academic 
Modes 




Suchmann 



and ^others 



Extrapolatx^ns 
from Projecr 
(See Sigel, 
Sullivan) 



7)Psychoanylistic See L.' Tyler 

and others 



Torrance, 
Gordon 



Inf ormatdion- 
Processing 



Information- 
Processing 




Person 



Much of the 
Curriculum 
Refoinn Movement 
(See especially 
Schwab and Bi?uner 
for rationals) 



Information- 
Processing 



Primarily • * "* ■ . 
designed to / 
teach academic 
reasoning J but 
used for social 
and personal 
goals as vjell. 

Programs are de- 
signed to in- . 
crease thinking, 
but also are ap- 
plied to' moral J" 
development and • 
other areas (See 
Koblberg) 

Personal emotion- 
al development 
is primary and 
wqiiid take . 
precedence. 

< ■ ■■ 
Personal devel- . 
bpment of creati- 
vity, in problem- . 
Bolving^is priority, 
but creative^ prob- 
lem'^solving in 
social and. aca- 
demic domains is 
"also emphasized. 

Designed to teach 
the research sys- 
tem of the dis- 
ciplines, ^ut also, 
expected to have 
effect in other 
domains (i. g- , 
sociological 
methods may be 
taught in order to 

.increase social 
understanding and 

■ problem-solving. 
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10) Pro gramme d 
Instruction 



11) Conceptual 
Systems ■ 
Matching Model 



Skinner 



D. E, llunt 



Behavior . 
Modification 
& Theory 



Pe-rson 



General 
applicability; 
a domain - free 
approach. 



An approach de-. 
signed .to in-. • 
crease personal, 
complexity and 
flexibility. ' 




The range of. teaching strategies v;hlch Is presently 



available Is really f ormldabl.e^ ..The dl ff Iculty "In i^nple-- 
mentlng them In schools, once a.gainv, has been one of » . 
Impleoientat Ion -except vhere a masslve^nservl ce effort 
and organizational effort have been brought to. bear around 
/a- given teaching strategy • . Few of ' the .Innovative strategies 
have come Into exl stence . 1 n the real world of very many ^ 
classroonis vl'thout a powerful effort. Where this has taken 
place, however, we have, been able to see rather -substantlar 
changes Iri Ins true tl on , ^^'^'^ None of these, has taken place 
on a wide enough scale to show up th achievement scores 
or attltudlnal changes In a'large area but vilthin the small" 
areas In-whlch they have been Implem'ented , many of the 

research results have been quite positive • ' 

^ . ■ . . ■ ' • . . . * 

The development of teaching strategies has, of course, 
been clouded by the tendency to try to find a teaching 
strategy which will serve the same function asVthe universal, 
solvent was expected ;to .serve during the days of the 
alohemlsta* In other words, many people have tried to fl.nd 
a teaching strategy that would solve, everybody '.s problems^ 
for all time. The actuality Is that varlous^^eachTng 
strategies have been found^j^ certain kinds of 

useful purposes and— whl-ch~-ma-y^no-t^3.eTJLe^^ .^^ many other 



-purposes than the narrow ones f or v;hl oh , they were cdnstruGAed 
"For example, Induc'tlve teaching strategies l-iave often been 
presented as- i f they . would rasult In .the general improve- 
vment of the student' s self-concept , his academic achievement, 
and his relatlonshl ps to hi s peers. . V?hat has been fairly . 
well demonstrated la that Inductive teaching strategies can 
very well teach the process of Induction to rather large . 
proportions of students, but they, are quite cLumsy av. means 
for teaching all areas of the curri culuta to all students. 
SluillaTly^V person-centered teaching strategies appare.ntly ■" 
can be effective In Improving- the self-concept of students, 
but do not necessarily Improve' overall .achl evetnent ♦ 

Operant conditioning Is an .extremely effl clent " . ;•. - 
teaching 'strategy for specif lc5 ends, but therer^is very■ 
14^t^t,lB--^r^SJea.Jlch_o.n_lJLs^ or on 
creativity* By the same token, strategies to Improve 

crea^tlve thinking have often proved effective for doing ■ " 

. ■ ■ ■' f^^oV ■- • " ■ ■ ■ ■ * - « 

Just that,^ but by their very nature they do not very 

often,,help the student approach specific learning tasks ■ 

where he is ta mastezvskl lis or learn specific concepts* ^^'i'^) " 

• The efforts *to develop eff.ectlve teaching strategies 
ha.ve resulted In a :really rich variety of available models 



for teaching and" currl-c'ulU!n-niak.lng , but they tend to be • 
.useful' for sp.eolflc rather than for. general purposes. • 

Y • Educational Technology 

. . Also :ainde 1950, a variet;^ of edacat-ional technologies 
have grown up and been applied, to education. Television, 
simulation, . programmed instruction, instructional systems 
uai-ng-::tape.,_„su^(^^^ language- labpr.atortes , and qui.te a , 
variety of other technologies have been developed • In 
shori-.term, specH^^ experiments, many of ^these have been ^ 
developed and-^shown .to'be effective for achieving specific 
learning goals.-. H of them .'have found ered 

'seriously vlien they have been Implemented in schools. . 
Partly thi s has been due to" the condi ti ons i of implementation 

'Quba' a excellent-study of Impatl , (in A/Jhi ch ^an aircraft ; 
^.l-y.l^6„over the -Olid west broL^dj3ast_ed^ 

programs to a variety of. schools) illustraties the point* 
(Juba studied ..the usage . of the t'elevl sed. programs wi thin 
the schools and found that , on the' whole, t-eachers. did not 
use then3 effect! vely and th3.t children- wer^ massi vely 
uninfluenced by^ the pro'gramsV Nei ther . group was 'well 
prepared to receive the^'products. .. ? 

Technological changes have had much tfhe.same history 
as the other tiypes of innovation* 1i^hen Implementation j-was 
-a.ocompatiled by Q. tho;:'.ough-r going inservlois program...vjhere 



T.7 

appropriate support laaterlals \^ere provided and vjhere the 
administration vaa solidly behind the effort, the technol- 
/Ogies have f^enerally proved to be feasible and some very 
promising ahanges have taken 'place. ^^'^^ 

' ' The Messa.ge • f rom the yiedluni- ' 

... J 

Thus, It appears that v/hlle there has been no dramatic 

f 

discovery of a single approach to teaching N-ihlch will solve j 

• ■ * ■ ■ ' . ' . 

a large proportion of our educational problems, the last 

twent-y years has resulted In the develo^'pmen t of a lot of 

very sound procedures and ^ teGhnologleS|^and organizational 

changes any one of which talten alone can have a considerable 

Irnpact on the iTfp.of the' child provlaed that It Imple-- 

mented properly. The real message isl however, that the \ " 

public school as It la usually organllzed is, not a fertile 

"place in which to plant.. any kind of educational Innovation. 

The custodial teacher role In which. |(ihe teacher Is responsible 

•for all phases of Instructrbn either in several areas, aa 

in the case of the self-contained cpLassroom teacher, or all 

aspects of one area, as In the C9.se of the. departmentalized 

s^pecialist, is highly resltitant- tof Inpova'tion of any lilnd.^ 

In those places where jnassive,. multl -dimensional efforts 

have been .niade , however , significant changes have taken 

place in the life of the "students ..V , * . 



We have the armory^' t o ^'suggea t a vastly different 
education than we now have. To learn whether we are really 
ahead of where we were twenty, years ago we will have to 
converge forces on educat'ional changes* That awareness la 
probahly our ^quantum leap frooi the past, ^ 
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The Bureau of Researcli ; , 

Models: ' / " 

a 

The Application of the "Systems" Approach 

/ At this time, the bulk of the experience in broad-scale Bvstems 
planning of performance-based teacher education lies in the products of 

' •» \ , J " V,.' . ', . . * 

the bureau of research, teacher education program. 

*• ■ 9 

. * / « ' 

The following descriptions of these projects is lar.gely taken from 
Chapters Two, Three, and Four of "Implementing Systems Models fbr Teacher 
Education: Strategies for. Increasing Feasibility." (Teachers College; 
.1971) Final Pieport of Project No. 0077A, U,S, Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and VJelfare, Office of Education, Bureau of Research. , ■ 



The material describes the assumptions made by the systems planners, 
the types of performance mode: s of the teacher which wereMeveloped, and 
the characteristics of the program strategies which were developed. It 
attempts tq identify the types of tasks necessary 'to make feasible the 
implementations of the Bureau of Research Models develpped by teams 
working at: . 

Florida State University 
University of Georgia ^ \ . 

University of Massachusetts 
. . '-■ Michigan^ State University ' . 

Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory ' . 
University of Pittsburgh 

Syracuse University '1 
Teachers ColTlge, Columbia University 
' - The University of Toledo. '\_ , 

The Uhlversitv o£ Wisconsin. 



^References in this chapter all relate to Bibliography 
"G" which contains the reports^ of 'the Bureau of Research projects. 
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The Assumptive Horld of Sy.stcms Planninr; ' 
■-•in Teacher' Educry:ion 



The set of common aspects of 'the prof;ran Models :refiec^ an assunp-" 
tive.yWor^d" wHich Is made" up of three parts; (1)^ a co:2niiitTiiC:nt;'to the 
application of systernatic, fut^ire-related planning procedures to 
education, (2) a coirjnitTnent to bring educational training to bear 
dirjectly on the revision of public education, and (3), (even more). 
Q.f an awareness of th'p possibirities of contemporary ir.ana^^er^ent 
technology • ■ An individuallze'd, let alone a personalized program .can • 
not really be conceived of for aj^large student body v/ithd'ut tjne capacity 
to obtain and store vast araounts of information about' students and to 
maintain and deliver a .wide variety of alternative instructional 
experiences -as appropriate, * ** . ' " ' . 

t -. • ... . . 

Thus, although educators have talked about individualized 
curricula- for decades they have no i: lived in a technological 
world which would e.nabre a really thorough form it. Nearly ^ill : 
successful forras of individualized instruction, have depended on 
a viery favorable instrilctor-stud^nt ratio anS/even then the instruc- 
tors have to be highly competent and committed to individuali,2ati"on 
and personalization. ' • " . - % ' " 

. Quality cpn^trol has been similarly .limited. ^Although curriculum 
•theory has postulated for many years that there sjiould be direct 
linkages between behaviorally-stated objectives, instructional; 
alternatives, and avaluat.ion processes, the actualization of this 
paradigm has not really been possible. For example, even a, .commit ted 
instructor teaching a course t.o twenty students simply cannot 
manufacture enough tests by himself- to track progress adequately and 

adjust instruction, to. the varying rates of progress of his students. 

- . / ^ 

With the advent" of technologies for developing larg.e and complex 
information-storage-and-retrieval Systems there arrived also the 
capacity to develop management , systems which could coordinate student 
characteristics and achievement with^.instructional 'alternatives 
and m'aintain reasonable levels of quality control. Very few educators 
have as yet become familiar' with thes-d" technologies j partly because 
they are new and not ye t^^ disseminated^ throughout the,* education , . 
community and partly because many educators equate "management .system^" 
with. *'dehumani2ation and haye reacted adversely,.. . ^/ ■ * 

■ ■'• " v. " " ' . \ / \ . - /* 

It. is safe' to say 'that all the program -model teams are^'^'comf ortable 
with the idea of management systems and believe that when/we learn. 
Jiow to* use them we can. make education much more f lexiblc^and^^^uman, . 



Tiius, they live in an/hssumpcivc world in v;hich one loolcs for v/ays of 
devclcpinjv "support: ;3ystc:ni?," "ciioicc points," nnd "feedback sy.siarns'/' 
.-ind they develop traiiiinp. In "ijiiuulriiors" v;it:ii '-recyclin;; lo n nore 
Approprintio aitcrn'ativc" and ■*'increa.^::inj; complexity of insiructloiMl 
ta.sus.'** In othc^r words, they -atlCuipt: a n3«i;iva task analysis of tlie . 
problem of pren'aring a teacher, confident that a task analysis can he 
made and ti;at/nanacci;ient systems can he created to implement the re;>ults. 
They reco£;ni^e that enprr,)Ous quantities of jargon, will be needed 
to symboli^i? the concepts of objectives, modular curriculaf" alternatives , " 
eyaluatioit and ..soipport systems necessary to ;sueh an efforts They believe, 
tnat su^{.a technology will eventually not only permit instruction to 

be tailored to individuals but also will en^lib.le the student himself to 

shape /many instructional goals and means, 

/ Hence, the "model developers" live in an assumptive v;orld comprised 
of^ management systems theory, a concern v.'-ith efficiency and systematic 
training ( the, world ^ of cybernetic psychology, actually), and the belief 
that^'^the results of* applying these to teacher education v;ill be a more 
^'personal environment for the student, a more (effective teacher- 
product, and a university in Vnich desirable innovation can be made 
(cycled into the system) much more easily than is true of the present 
organization. ■ • . ... , 



Commop VJoyking iiyp o theses 




The teaiQ^' 'worked independently and completed their reports v/itl 
a very short ''span of time, \however,' in addition to their use of 
systematic planning procedures,- the ten tpams operated on certain implicit 
but common working hypotheses about teachers and training programs, 
althougii they differed considerably in the ways they applied these 
assumptions to teacher-education program development. These co'nunon 
nypotneses are manifested through tl^ie pirograpi reports and rep<resent 
basic but tentative assumptions which implicitly foi-mad either a coimon 
f rOiiie of referenq^e about- teaciving- and training or the' basis on which 
decisions could be made concurrently with the testing of the assuiaptipn's 
themselves, 

• ' 1. 'All of the teams viewed the ^teacher as a clinician in much the 
sense that physicians are clinicians. The tea;:her was seen as" 
the posse^ssor of strategies for making instructional decisions, 
■-. and as the possessor of the needed repertoire of knowledge . and 
clinical skills for carrying out his^. decision. It was assumed 
' • that .decision-making competence and interactive teaching compe 
tence could be defined with; precision and both played prominent 
roles in. the performance i^odels. (See: Michigan State, ComFieid, 
.. .. . Florida State for examples,) ... ^ 

' ."^ . ■ ■ I • ^- ' • . ' ■ 

2." Teachers were generally^ though of as members of clinical teams, 
and frequently as specialists on those teams. Several of the 
models provided "career ladders" with places /fbr^'many kinds of 
r^l specialis'ts in a career hierarchy, Tliis should riot be interpreted 

*• t .r to mean that "team teaching," as presently .practiced, was seen 
j • as a panacea for the ills of education. \Rather,- it' reflects 
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the belief that cdlleagual rclaUionships are ncceasary so 
bhot teachers check one another * s opinions , Cvca^ine one 
f another's teaching, coach one another, and spccialixe in , 
order .to increase competence.*^ -(See: Ge'or^^ia , Toledo, 
— ~ Wisconsin, ' Massachus.etts fot descriptions of - tf^ains of ^ 
• specialists.) n . i. ■ . 

3. All of thera assumed that it is possible to define the needed 
competencies of the teacher in terms • of-' specif Ic* behaviors . 

" and to match those behaviors with specif ic "learning oxper-" 

iences^ especially short instructional modules calculated 
to achieve, those objectives . ?urtheniiore» it was assurried 
that, large sets of instructional modules could be combined 
into curricular systems which could be entered at many 
vpoints in the teacher-training process and could be pre-', 
.-'scribed to match the personal characteristics of the stu- " 
.dents-who were preparing to J)e teachers. It was assum.ed 
that objectives' and the specif ications* of modules could be 
stored in automated data banks so that Chey could be re- 
trieved on the basis of diagnoses shared in or even made 
by the teacher trainee himself*.? . - . \ • " 

■ ■ • ' 

4. It was assumed- that faanagement. and control systems could 
be developed., to monitor such teacher-training .programs and' 
to provide" them with flexibility, especi>ally adaptability 

. to the student. : In, several cases, the models included 
the specifications for computerized systems- for managing 
programs including several- thousand behavioral, objectives- . 
matched with an equally large number of instructional 
todules. (See: Florida, ; Syracuse, ComField for succinct 
descriptions.) 

5« All of ythe models assu::::e thaf any teacher who could take 
major responsibility in a classroom would need a long 
period of training and that a consortium of colleges and 
school districts was necessary, to provide- the- conditions 
. ^for academic^ training,. p,re--ier^ice training,, internship 

or practice teachings andyrontinuing. in-service education.* 
. They also ^issume..that an Educational team .will contain 
personnel of more limited .functions whose training could be 
relatively brief, o ^, • . 



•^The conception of the tfeacher articulated by Robert Schaefcr in 

The School as a Center of Inquiry (New York:. Harper, 1967) . 

» «... 

?The Michigan State Kbdel, for exampiei contained more than- .2700 
behavioral objectives hatched with instructional modules j a:ll, 

: organized-.within an automated retrieval .system. Toledo selected 
over 1400 objectives from a list of over 2100. % }, 



All of the terir4is raade. a' heavy use' of slrnuldtion laboratories- 
situations which arc so2;ewhat less complex than the *'real » 
world of the teacher" in order teach clinical skills. 
The "real world of the classroom** is considered entirely 
top chaotic to function as a setting for learning con^plcx 
teaching, skills, 'The simulation- laboratory , by simplifying, 
tlie training situation, permit-s teaching skills to be " 
acquired sequentially until the teacher has a range and 
depth of competency to cope with and learn in the c'ompie:city 
of the school situation. The models tend to prescribe a' 
sequence o'f activities which procaed from an identification • 
of a clinical skill, its- practice under simulated conditions 
.or with small groups of students, and then its practice;^ 
in a field situation. This kind of pattern, replete with 
systematic feedback and assessment, occurred -again and .again 
in all ten of the models. . (See: .ComField, whose plan 
centerr? about the use of teaching laboratories,) 
*■ - ■ * - . 

All of the teams hoped to make available to the teacher 
knowledge from the behavioral sciences which he could use 
to make and carry out ..educational* decisions . They saw the 
teacher as ai^. applied scientist *ln a basic sense of tne 
word, using. behavibristic techniques to plan for students 
and to select appropriate experiences for them. At the 
same time they were" acutely conscious of " the limits of 
our knowledge' both about teaching and about preparation 
of teachers. Hence most of the models included a large 
variety of .strategies for preparing the teacher. and all of 
them were designed to equip him with a large repertoire of 
.teaching strategies from which V/e could select for use with 
his students, as well as with techniques he could use to 
study the effects of his teaching., '(See:. Teachers College 
for explicit positions in this area,) . 

.a- ^ ■ ■ " ......... 

•Last, it was assumed that a model 'shoplS contain provisions 
for revision and redevelopment as a fundamental feature — -hot 
as a subsidiary element or aftergrowth* Reprlanning and 
reimplementation are assumed to.be basic, as basic as 
training components themselves. Also, all of • these- models 
were created within a. very short period of time, and each of 
the t^ams was acutely conscious of the need to'build'a 
structure that could "be revised and. further developed . Con- 
sequently," vairious aspects of each model" are^better developed 
than other aspects." In some cases., the behavioral objectives 
are elaborately specified, but much work remains to be done 
in the development of instruction systems to achieve those 
objectives, although the basic .strategies are laid , out V ^ItiV 
other cases, a great deal of attention was paid to the de- • 
velopment of management systems although much remains to 
be done : to build 'satisfactory behavioral objectives and « 
instructibnal modules to complement the well^developed 
management systems, , . '* 
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"The Nature of the Performance Models 



A performance model is an integrated set of behaviors- which : 
are coherently related to each-other* This. system of behaviors 
constitutes the product which the educational program .is designed . 
. to • achieve. When . the desired end-product of a program has . been 
described as a functioning system of performance-in. this case, a 
working model of a^t'eSHierSthen it. is possible to begin the sub- 
stantive development of the means of the program.. ^-^ 

■-There arfi great' difficulties to the development of-.a '^system" 
description'' of' a complex , flinctionary like a teacher ; • We can under— 
line these difficulties by identifying the conventional ways of 
developing conceptions of complex jobs and the obstacles ito .apply-, 
ing these to the description of the- teacher. There are four -general * • 

• , ways of developing perfomance. or working models of complex function^, 
aries. One of these xs by the- empirj,cal' study of a functionary. To 
•develop a model of a salesman (for example) » we might study the most 

. successful salesman (salesmen) of a given product (the one whose dollar 



sales were the hii:.heGt) aiici dcteminc/his (their) bchaviorii. A seccn.c 
n-.etliod CO obtain a . couiiensus "-by n;erribers of a f ield about the char- 
acter is cic or optimal behavior of functionaries within .the field. 
Again,, usin>; the case of a salesman, owe mif.iit ask put^; tanciia?. Gales- 
men what beiiaviors were r-'^sponsiblc for their /success ,. or.asi; rev^ion- 
ai sales supervisors wnatMnakes the best salcsTnen so effective, A 
chird is to derive the raociel from tiie- application of a theory , either 
an ei:ipirically-verified theory, or a .deductive construction. Again, 
with Te.spect to salesmanship, one might study social .. psychological 
theories about tiie kinds of factors ■ which bring about sales with the 
objec of traitiins .salesniea lo bring about those conditions. .Select- 
ing" a theory, one would deduce the prop'erties of -the salesman from , . 
it. llence we. would have (do have) theories' of salesmanship based on 
. rapj>6rt--buildiivg activity (make friehdjs with the client), on behavior- 
r*ocif ication (shape the pliant I ) , on status-linked behavior (uake the- 
client feci he will lose face if he doesn^t buy) and so on. The fourth 
Tnethod is to' ;r.ake a con^.prchensive analysis of all the processes engaged 
in by the functionary . . Such an analysis . drav/s on theories, consensus, 
'and the applicatign of erapi'rical studies where appropriate. -To devel- 
op a r.bdel of an airline stewardess , for example, we inight analyze. -- ^ , 
the aircraft and the equipment, work out a description of services ; i* 
which might be offered during flight , check customer and supervisor 
opinion, and build, froia those data, a simulator in which we .could 
try alternative patterns of behavior until a satisfactory combination 
emerged. ■ • . * 

Ultimately, the application of systems procedures to the develop- 
•ment of a training program requires the fourth course of action. We 
are -not ready for this course .as yet. "There are relatively. few cpmpre- 
.^ensive empirical studiqs^as yet of. what teachers 'do and there is still 
little' knovledger' about the kinds, of procedures which are followed by 
the most able . teachers . (In fact, how to identify effective teachers 
is a question which has^ by no means been resolvedl) Xhere is, in fact, 
cbnisiderable controversy. about what criteria of performance to use.. 

Cpinplicatingjlth^^ situation is the position taken -by many educational 

•leaders, such as Arthur Combs'^, that the most effective teachers are 
those who are most fully themselves , and have developed a .style which 
.actualizes their personality. This position" almost denies. that there 
could be agreement on the performance of a capable teacher, for they 
.would be unique artists, ^actualizing themselves and facilitating the 
actualisatioh of their students through unique interaction. Also; 
there is/not yet a sufficient. theoretical base, particularly- one 
grounded^ in empiricism, to armit a " full description of the effica- 
cious teacher, ih" tenas of a theoretical model about the conditions 
which produce' learning. Yet, there are sound theoretical positions- 
about learning' and training, and many of them are empirically ^-grounded. 
The work in this area simply is n5t complete^ but there is much to 
build o^n. ■ ■ . 



Ea^'^f * the teams 6.f model-bv^ilders had to reconcile themselves 
to- our present state of knowledge and the lack of agreement on con- ■ 



."^Combs* Arthur* The Prof essional Education' of Teachers: A Perceotual 

' -. I i*.* : ■ ■■<■■■ I ' I. - Q, • - . » — ..... m 

!. Viev; of Teacher Preparation a^ Boston; Allyn and Bacon, . 1965/ 



cppuions of the effective teacher. All worked under the i;erious 
^limitations of time, ..or they probably v;ould have engaged in niajor 
studies to create ziore comprehensive analyises of the teacher . 
function. Yet, considering the tiiiie- limitation, the analyses 
actually engaged in ate renarkabiy "complete and . strikingly ^siniilar, 
although the range i 
variatiors on each o 
mance models. 



s instructive. In their work,, we can see 
f the four common ways of developing perfot- 



Each team of rao 
rowed the ground he- 



del -builders made a set o^f choices v/hich nar— 
lad to search\\as he tried to develop a perfor-" 
mance model. " The approaches which f%£.ulted are interesting in their 
diversity, but alsp |n tl*eir common belief that '^it would be possible 
to develop . behavioristic perforraance models of teaching. .v. ' - 

:.- . *' ' \ ^ \ ■ J they all shared the belief that a complex 
prof essional" 'functionary would have to be a decision-maker ar.d a 
clinician, in the sarnie sense thdt a physician is both of these 
things. (He decides Wnd he executes.) They all envisioned a 
person of far .pireater? responsibility and . capacity than is ordi Ti- 
arily the case in the; teachers of today * s .."schools . They conse- 
quently 'envisioned not onlya teacher who is dif f erent\f rom today's 
average classroom teacher, but a school organization which is con- • 
siderably different.. - This projected change, requires that school 
distrio-s make operational changes .in order to make a setting for 
implei'jenting the .programs and making effective use of their graduates. 
The models tended to assume career , ^hierarchies , ranging from the 
more simple to the more complex functions within team structures, 
which also assume changes ^n the school,. 



Criteria for Effective Performance Con'g?o.ptions ■ 

of the Teacher - . - . ' ■ " 

To function effectively as the goal of a program, the perform- " 
mance conceptions need to be behavioral and unified, and to .represent 
a working model of t^fce teacher. . Behaviorality; is 'essential in. the 
construction of a systematic program. A general behavior al " specM.fi- 
cation provides prograiL direction, and permits a task analysis into 
behavioral 7^f.elements (specific behavioral objectives). ,This enables 
traiiiing procedures td be matched to behavioral elements in a modular, 
managed plan. / ■ • : . ' 

Unity refers- to the internal consistency of the performance ' -". v 
conception and "the "fit" of its major components to one; another". - - . 
Unity provides distinctive direction to a' program and consistency 
among its .parts—thus it Increases the power of a program by. providing 
for rcunulativ^e_ impact of program components and clarity of direction ■ 
to faculty and sturd~ents-.--,_ ; ' . ■ .... 

The "modelness" of" ^he performance conception—the adequacy of , 
. its representatiqn:.of a runcticning tea.che^ provides, for the inte- 
gration of specific competencies as they are" developed in the • 
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progx-ani t:o thnl they vork together . :l- When ..one- conyidcrii the conipicxicy 
of thc""prograns to prepare--' teachers |whi-ch result frora i>yste:r»al:ic 
planning — almost 3,000 mndule.s in 5:o:r.o cases — it is no mean feat to. . 
ensure that suclv a myriad of behaviors become relatca, in the trainee-^ 
so. that he can'operatc effectively . 1 , One of the considerable opoten-- , 
tials of systematic behaviorism in program plannin,g is in this area — " 
the creation of a program , whose ■ traiini/ng products' (achieved behavioral 
objectives) become related into a tje^-life teacher who replicates 
the. idealized . conception of the teacher. One of the great difficult 
ties of. the traditional training pifogram has been the lack of such a ' 
perfpnuance model' and the uhrelateclness of 'program elements or their 
lack of coordination' (learning psy[:hology at a time ^far removed from 
its application , ' for ex^ple) . Un'less the systems planner develops a 
clear, comprehensive conception or the performing teacher, the advan- 
tages of systematic planning willlnot be realized. 

This conception has philosopnipal as -well, as practical impli- 
cations, for. the kind o;f teacher who -results should' reflect a philo- 
sophically acceptable view of education,' A teacher is a creator of • 
environments £or children — he cr^lates a large part,,of. the- world of 
childhood. .This is o"f such impoif-tance that we must be able to 
accept the philospphical undeirpinnings of the model of -the teacher as 
well, as the practicality or workability o'f the" model , 



These three- criteria :, ^ bcahaviorality , unity, and "raodelness' 
will be applied as we discuss t^^e conceptions of the teacher that, were 
developed, - 



. : The Tfittsbur!^h Approach 
An 'lndivi<jualizer of Instruction ' ; . 

The Pittsburgh team selected the - individualization of. 'instruc-^ 
tion as the. focus of .teacher trlaining. They decided to build their 
performance model around a conceptualization of a teacher who could 
individualize instruction and Iwhp \would wprk in schools organized 
to tailor instruction to individual students • They describe ind.ivi- 
dualized instruction as' follows : - " 

■ • ■ ' . ■ - . ■ . * - . • > 

• ' Individualized Instruction , 'Thfec central theme in the - ^ ! \ 
- . elementary instructional programs -for which the new model , • 
will train' teachers in individualization, -This term co- 
. . vers any arrangements and procedures th^t ■ are . employed 
to ensure that each pupil" achieves, the learning goals 
designated for him,. The definition of individualiza- 
tion used in this model is as follov/s:"' Individualized 
1 \ ■ • instruction consists' of planning and conducting, with each 

■ ' /pupil, programs of study and day-to-day legsons that are 

'' tailor-made to" suit his learning; requ-irements and his ^ 
characteristics as a learner . This definition focuses on ..f 
instructional planning with and for each Individ*^: j l student V 
» )•'..''" *..•■«•■'.* 
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before- teaching him, then teaching hira acco.rding 
to the plan, ^ ^ 



■ ■ / • • . 

Six featured of individualized instruction prograras v;cre. 
identified. and the Pittsburgh program is designed to teach the future 
teacher how to bring about inotructior that has those characteristics. 

• 1. 'Instruejidn is organ;.^t:d in terras of pro- ^. • ' 

/ . . grammed curricular units rather than courses, 

• with the units in each curricular area arranged 
in a specified sequence. ' " 

2. On the basis of achievement .pretests and the 
■diagnosis of learner characteristics, lessons 

are 'tailor-made with each pupil rather than being 
planned for a group. 

3. S,everal modes of individualization are emT^loyed, 
'singly' or '-in combination, in suiting instruction 
'to the individual pupil: varying learning goals 
from pupil to pupil, varying learning ..materials 

. and equipment J, varying the learning setting (in- 
. - dependent . study , pupil team.i tutoring by the 
. ' ^ teacher , small group v;orking i/ithout the teiacher, 

small group^with the teacher, large .group) , varying 
instructional techniques , assigning different 
■ students to different teachers, and. varying %,he 
rat^ of advancement" through the curriculum. 

•■4. Each pupil is expected . to master a learlni.rig" task" 

before proc^seding to the next task; mastery is 
' ■ - ■ determined with use of a unit post-test . The 

■ • ' criterion score for'Tnas^^^^ 

terrained '^n relation .to performance on subse- 
' •■ • quent tastes. 

5. Teachers, offer pupils help chiefly on an. indivi- 
dual basis, and are always available f or • consul- 

. ■ tatipn. ^ |: .■ - ' '■ ' • 

• ' ' ' . 

6. The pupil conducts most of his le.arning inde- 

■ ' pendently of the teacher, employing self-direction.? 
'J ^ ■ • • " ^ . ■ • - . ■ ' ■ 

Whether the Pift'sburgh team considered- conc.eptions oy the teacher 
other "thain an individualizer of instruction is nbt clear rrom their ^ 
documents nor do 'they * explain alternative conceptions of .individualized 



"^Unlversi'ty of Pittsburgh, A Model of Teacher Training for the Indivic- 

ualization of Instruction (OE-58017) Washington, D.C.: U.S. Office 

of Education, 1968. p. 3- ; ' / ■ 

^University of Pittsburgh, Ibid v, pp-. 4'-5.. * ■ / ■ . . 
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instruction or. criteria for selecting »the one they did. 

, Hov7cvar, ; "having choscn^M they procaedcd^ to iriake a task" analysis 
of rthe ,procesi>' of individuaiizing. The task elc^entf; that' result fit 
together logically and are almost certainly workable, given certain 
working, conditions. / 

■ (It is v7orth noting that the Pittsburgh diesign for teacher 
training utilized the same feat^ures that - they wish the teacher to em- 
ploy 'in -individualizing "instruction. In. other v7ords, the sane spe-' 
cifications are used 'for the teacher"* performance siodel as for the 
teacher education system model, except for the obvious adju:v., .^en'ts ■ 
for client differences,). 

■ . •■ ■ ' ' ^ . . ■ "■ 

•.To make an operational description, in terms of "the specific 
behavioral objectives' for the prog-ram, the description of' individual! 
instruction was '^expanded and made more specific, although the Pitts- 
burgh Model is in general not nearly^complete.- and- much work will be 
done, "before we can assess itr 



■ The .Pittsburgh conception of the teacher .assumes a particular 
type of school with'special support systems; it makes no attempt to 
train, .a --tQacher of classes-— the' Pittsburgh teacher ' is a teacher ' of 
individuals. The teacher is thus seen as a system within a system, 
which increases the- likelihood^^ that their working 'model will turn 
out to, be feasible', ' :■ 

At the . same time, the Pittsburgh conception would, not fit any 
school situation. " To .take' maximum . advantage , of the competency .of 
their ■ teacher , one has to create a" school in which teadhers are .de- 
ployed, in' an organization vyhich facilitates individualized work and 
backed up by 'support systems which include banks of individualized, . 
se-ix--instructional materials; (.such as IPI)., ' ■ 

\ .The specif ications of "the 'Pittsburgh teacher ^a^d. pr\)gram .'are^ ■ 
= suf f iciently incomplete that it is difficult ..to evaluate Vhe. model 
■completely.. Howeyer, the competencies appear. to. be behaviorally . 
stated consistently and clearly.^- The fairly narrow and diSstinctive' 
description of the teacher as ariAindividualizer .lends itself to a 
relatively -unified conception. There .may be a message in this, for 
the Pittsburgh performance model has a unity not achieved by any of 
the" more eclectic approaches (and perhaps not achievable.* by any 
broader approach) , ! ' 

As to .the extent to which" the conception appears to be a 
working model. of 'the teacher^ .the Pittsburgh task analysis, (which 
^is made clear, in several illustrations (pp', 105-107) is straight- 
forward "and- very tight— -VJith .the- -relatively narrow' and. distinctive/ 
conception of the teacher, this can be organi^^ed very clearly. 
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However, what will happen as the conception is ^ xpanded to 
liiako a full prograni is not clear. I3^the teacher .to ?>c prepared ... 

define and facilitate, otyjectives in all areas for alJ. learnerri? 
Unless son^e clear limitations are made the specifications -even for 
an individualizer can approach those for a Renaissance Man. If a 
teacher is a dcfiner and- facilitator of any learning- goal, then he 
is probably being defined as a .systera analyst backed up by a 
fully.rdeveloped system.- ^Pittsburgh seems, as do many of the models, 
to- shade in the- direction of a model which v.iay be beyond the ca-- ^ 
pabilities "of the human, requiring infonnation-proce-ssing ..and res-, . 
■ponse capability more appropriate to a large. organization. .As -we' 
shall see, several of the other programs also shade in this direction. 



The ComFieid Approach:- • . • • 

" ■ A Teacher -Who Can. Produce Learning 

. The perfonaance'ouiodel developed by the team representing the 
.consortium gathered together by the- Northwest Regional . Education 
Laboratory describes the" teacher in . terms of instructional and non-. 
"<■ ifistructional- coKipetencies . . We S'hall give attention only to the in- 
. ... structional aspect. The descripcion of instructional competency 
begins with a description of the teacher a:s a "person who can 
: bring ■ about learnings in children; " Or stated differently., "v/ho can 
bring about appropriate "changes' in pupil behavior."-^ \ 

'/^ . In 'order .to .make this specific, the ComFieid team committed 
. themselves to develop a descriptive taxonomy .of. the kinds' of 'learn-, 
ing that are desirable for elementary ' school children and ■determine 
the kinds of teaching which would be lively to achieve those ob-' 
3el>t4ves< 



Haying^e^t^ablished the prime .objecti -. of a teacher • 
education" pr.ogram;' the. next step is to determine now' 
. this, objective^. is to be brought about. - In terms of a 
systematiic analysis , ■ this \ requires four interrelated 
steps : ■ ■ / 
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1. . specif^ication of\the pupil outcomes desired: 
2. specif'lvcation of the iCol^*ditions by' which each • 

outcome can ■ be realized :\ • 
.^".-S. spepif ication of . the;"^Qmp^6tencies needed^ by- 

teachers to provide the *conditi6ns that are . 

needed for tthe, realization\df each outcome: , and 
4. specification of the condit^ions by which the^ ' 

needed teacher competencies \can be realized. ■ 



1 ' • • ? ■ . 

Northwest Regional Educational laboratory, A Comnetencv -Based ,, •• . 

Field Centered^ -Systems Approach to Elementary ^. Education » i (OE' 58020) 

.. Washington, D.C. .: U.S'. Offirce of Educiat^on, 196,8.. • •-. : . • ^ • • 

.''Northwest Regional Educational .Laboratbty^ ' Ibid ..> p. 7. 
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In order to nnke a full 'dcvelooncnc of such a staecnent of T>er- 



turnuir^^ic, \Lhc Cor.Ficjd uenn nc^aceci to 



'.o 



i:hroU'.?*ri four 



f^-;-r:u\ tb.reo defined t:hci per for.v.anc'. r.odcl, or iho. 
education, and the fourth developed 
itselk 



steps. mo 
^^^ojiJ.s of tO£ichc;r 
he teacher cduca t ion - pro^r<i:a 



yFlf^ure. 3 > 1 . Seeps in Developing; a Pro^^.r^n: CO'^iFicld -^ 



ST BP 1 
Pupil out- . 
coir.es that 
are desired, 



S TEP 2 
Contritions that 
liring^about the 
pupil outcomes . 
that are desired. 



STEP 3 
Competencies 
needed by 
teachers to 
provide the 
conditions 
that bring 
about the 
pupil out- 
comes that 
are desired. 



STEP A 
Co nd i t ic ns t ha t bring 
about the coiripetencies 
teachers need to pro- 
vide the conditions 
that bring about the 
pupil butconies that are 
desired. 



The goals-of 
education . *^ ' 



The instruc- 
tional pro- 
graiTi within 
the schools. 



The goals of 
teacher edu- 
cation. 



'The 'teacher education 
program. 



Put another way, it was necessary for the ComField team to develop- 
a taxouo.v.y of pupil outcomes, to' make postulates about the kind-s of environ- 
mental conditions that would be likely to bring- about . those outcomes, to 
make a further spe.cif ication of the behavior of the teaciier thcit would 
produce those environmehtiii conditions. 

This approach involves fhe specification of theoretical or empirically- 
derived positions about learning. It thus can take' advantage of the be- 
havioral sciences ^ but must also operate under the limitations that e:-:ist in 
our present knowledge about how to bring about various kinds of learning out- 
comes. ■ ' 



It is worth noting that both the Pittsburgh and the ComFisld approaches 
conceptu^alize the teacher as a behaviorist (all the models do, in fact). The 
bchaviorist conception requires the teacher to specify learning outcome in 
terms of pupil behaviors, and each • requires that the teacher attempt to 
tailor the environment to the characteristics of the student, and to the 
particular kinds of outcomes desd^rfed. V?hereas, the Pittsburgh model em- 
phasized the specification of meansvfor producing outcomes for. individual 
learners, the ComField model includes\ individualization as a. general aspect 
of educational method, but conceives the teacher in .more kinds of roles 
than"" Pittsburgh did. 



Northwest Regional -Educational Laboratory, -Ibid . , p* 6. 



The Coi^.Field conception raises a nuiTibar of coniple:< qucctions 
v.-4ich have to be resolved before their perforEnance nod el cnn be 
fully comprehended. Two of these stnnd out. First of alls it is 
not clear whether every teacher Is to be responsible for bringing 
about any learning outcome with an appropriate strategy for every 
loarner. This* is a really crucial question,, for -there are nyria-d 
types of learning and' a vast number of"" potential strategies for ' 
bringing these about • The model seems to lead to an unmanageably 
complex functionary. ^'^s^ 

The partial answer to this is found in ComField's expectation 
of the future. - , 

In order to plan an instructional program 
meaningfully, some prediction as to the nature and 
purpose of education in the 1970 's and beyond'r'-Has to 
■ be made. Two predictions have been agreed to by the 
planners of ComField , 

.-l. A functional science and technology of education 
will evolve, and it will bring with it an educa- 
tional prog^ram that is markedly .different from tha:t 
vhich is now found in most schools. Two differences 
are anticipated: 1) the widespread use of pupil- 
materials instruction, and 2) the application. of 
systems technology in the design of instructional 
experiences. Out of both will grow the application 
of "instructional systems" to the education of 
children. 

2, Three major classes of educational specialists are 
anticipated: 1) instructional analysts, 2), in-" 
structional designers or engineers, and 3) in- 
structional managers. As presently conceived the 
instructional analyst will be the member of the 
instructional team primarily responsible for 
identifying the classes of pupil outcomes for .which 
the school should be responsible, and the ■ instruc- 
tional conditions that bring them about; the in- 
structional designer-engineer will have the task 
of (feveloping instructional systems to bring 
. these outcomes about; and the instructional 
manager (IM) , will bring the effort of tne first 
two members to bear upon the educative process • 
The task of the IM is viewed as one of creating 
and/or maintaining an ins ti*uctional environment 
that brings about learning in children. The IM's 
specific function within the school is likely to 
be primarily a sut^er'/isor of the instructional 
process rather than the prime manipulator of 
It.' Operationally this means that while the IM 



of the nPife^igc/iTiuiii: be able tn diagnosh learner readi- - 
, ness, prescribe appropriate learning cxperie-nces, 

evaluate their ef f ectivenoss and pr"ei:cribo .nex: 
learning seeps, he r.ust; also be able lo apply the 
instructional syste:iTS developed by the other members 
pf the educational team, supervise instructional 
assistants, use electronic and coiTiputcr media, etc.^ 

Thus, .CoraField^s teacher is an instructional manager v;ho \';orks 
in. an environr^ent which increasingly consists of student-naterial 
relar ionships with a. presumed vast storehouse of instructional 
po:ssibilit ies which are mediated through instructional systenis. -This 
greatly changes our view of him. Thus, the second question- which 
has to be resolved involves determining the nature of responsibility 
upon a teacher supervises rather than manipulates instruction. 'Is 
not the r jv.-.^t u.T. the primary agent? At tiines ComField speaks as if 
■the teachi^r v?cjre the. kind of broadly-responsible agent v;e arc familiar 
/with in the traditional literature of teacher education but at other ■ 
/ tames he appears to be one of. a large group of supervisory techni- 
cians in a kind of Targe warehouse of self-instructional r/iaterials. 

Thus, while the i?.odel is quite behavioral and unified ^ there 
appears to be an ambiguity which could, if cleared up, improve the 
functional quality of the conception. It appears 'to us that If the 
teacher is to work in the kind* of environment ComField specifies, then 
his role can be defined much more narrowly and thus a more feasible- 
goal will result. ' • 

As these questions are resolved, the model of the teacher will 
be in sharper focus and programs to achieve the. model will be more 
clearly feasible, * :^ \ 

K * 

The Georgia Approach: 
Workin;^ from the Objectives of Elementary Education 

The Georgia model x^as developed, by conceptualizing a desirable 
kind of elementary education and identifying the teacher performance 
v/hich would be necessary to bring that kind of elementary education 
into existence, . 

, To do this, the -Georgia team began with the identification ox 
seven Droa d objectives of elementary schools. These in turn were 
used to deteruiine the kin'ds of conditions that would be likely to 
lead students toward those objectives. From those conditions the 
teacher job analysis was made. ('Vhat should the teacher. do to 
.produce those conditions?'* was the question asked.) Then the job 



Northwest Rej:ipnal Educational Laboratory, Ibid,, p, 18. 



analysis vac broken dovra into specific teaching behaviors. The 
six so^ls of elcn-entary education are: , > 

1 . Provldirt^ the ntufjont v;lth rhci tools of learning, 
necc5^sarv to r^ect his current . oblin^''-^-<^^*^ and 

•for hi s contlfjjed cievelopr.enL tcv.nrds becor^in!-- a 
lifelonjs; learner . Tools include skill in reading, 
writing,^ listening , speaking, computation, obser- - 
vatiop, and cho ir^ore' ^^vB.v.cQ.d prqcesses of coni- 
prehension, discriraination , application, analysis, 
synthesis, and evaluation.- Tools, also, include 
the understanding and appreciation of the arts, 
and the skills necessary to maintain adequate phy- 
sical and mental health. 

2 . A.ssistjn<:; the student to understand his social 

and physical world , A basic knowledge of the social 
world includes an understanding of the institutions 
' of society, their interrelationships, and their 
relationship to the individual. It also includes 
an understanding of the make-up of society, its 
religions, ethnic and racial groups, and the in- 
fluence culture has on the development of the in- 
dividual. Basic knowledge of the physical w^orld 
involves knowing how natural laws and one's en- 
, vironment affect the society and the individual, 
and how one adapts to his habitat. 

3. Developing; the foundation for ^ood citizens hip. 
Good citizenship consists of an understanding 

of the democratic process, respect for each person 
as an. individual J and a respect for the rights of 
others. Knowledge and understanding of the founda- 
tions upon which the society has been built and 
insights into the evolutionary nature of society pro- 
vide the student with a grasp of his cvm role in the 
society. Good citizenship further implies that the 
individual will become a contributing member of the 
society capable of rational thought and, action, 

4 . Developing the basis for effective human relation s. 
An essential fun(;tion of human relations in the 
elementary school is to help the groving child to 
know and to understand himself and to grow in 

. healthy attitudes .of self-acceptance. I-Thile learning 
to accept himself, it is equally important that he 
^learn to understand and accept others and to be 
concerned for their welfare. He must realize that 
all society is based on interaction with others, and 
consequently, that society is healthy and productive 
insofar as the interaction is healthy and productive. 
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'5» T nt rorlucine t h e process of chan^^c :i:\c] its rc l:it ion- 
nhlp zo the n'.ndivi.d\iaj. vi:u! the socictiy , KffcicLive 
c-h;viv>G l.s* mpossibie vichout: both the ability to 
thini: and to conmunicatc v;i.th others in... group situa- 
tion$j,,. In an era of rapid societal change such as 
we are now exporiencin , those skills becorrie par- 
. tlcularly crucial. Consequently the eleiaentary 

school must help children to study evcnts> to place 
a- value on theni, and then to make wise decisions as ; 
to their o'.^ action in relation to them. They r.ust 
.he able to glean from the past that which is reialistic 
for progress in the future, Thusi they must be equip- 
ped V7ith the processes necessary for problem solving, 
and they niust be skilled in the processes of communi- 
cation and group interaction.^ 

• 6, . A3sjstin<-:{ che student °in developing a personal 

val ue svsuer/ that: will enable hi:?, to ri.ake rational 
choices-, Man's relationshin to other men and to 

society as a whole is largely deterrained by the 

attitudes and values that he' holds and the worth he ^ 
places on them. In this area, the elementary school 
, - . has the responsibility ■ of helping the child to . 
^ ' ^ analyze his environment and from. this, 'to discern 

those attitudes and values that he can accept to be , • : 
\ . true because -they are conducive to the common good. 

Essential here are the notions of the worth of- man, 
the value of property, social justice, etc - However-, 
' in an era of rapid change, it is particularly im- " . . 
■ "'"portant that the child be helped .to rationally 

distinguish what is right, rather than what is said to 
be right. Thus, it is essential that the child have 
■the skills necessary to- be aware of the . disparities 
-of human circumstance and J^e skills necessary to * ' 
identify and to., correct unsatisfactory notions. 
Only in .this v/ay can he' develop those attitudes and 

* values, that will promote effective citizenship and- 
progress tov/ard the common good.^ 

• \ * ■ 

The products of neither Phase One nor Two provide us with infDrmation 
about how these goals were identified, but it is stated that they... are 
generally agreed on by^ educators . ^ " . 



University of Georgia, Georgia Educational Model Specifications 
for the^ Preparation of Elementary Teachers , (OE-58019) Washington, ^ 
•D.C.: U,S. Office of Education, 1968. p. B-4> 5,- ^ ^ \/ 
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The siv: ^cals provided the fraT:uv/ork fro:;. v:hich elc::.unt:<'iry 
school objectives and pupil learning" behaviors verc identified, 
both of tiiCiie tasks (identifying objectives and pupil bchavicri:-:) 
were accomplished by ^specialists within chc Colle^;e of Kducation 
at tiie Uuivcrsity .or Georf.ia. These SY^ecialii^ts vorked in concent 
area teams (reading, arith:i^etic> etc.) which resulted in objec- 
tives and pupil behaviors v;ithin the framework of the curriculum • 
areas which characterize the present elen:entary school. For 
example. Figure 3.2 (see page S7 " ) gives an exanple of the workin 
procedures used to develop this performance analysis. 
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Ob^jcct ive 

To learn to solve problems, 

Pupil Learning Behaviors 



1. 


The. 


child 


identifies problems . 


« 


The 


child 


formulates hypotheses. , 


3. 


_ The 


child 


gathers inf onriation. 


4.' 


The 


child 


analyzes data. 


5. 


The 


child 


evaluates alternative solutions. 


6. 


The 


child 


generalizes solutions. 



Teaching behaviors 



1, The teacher organizes problem situations, 
1. The teacher interests pupils in problem and observes 
its f otTnulation. " . : 

3, The teacher observes information gathering and 
processing, 

4. The: teacher assists, as required, in developing a 
• solution to the problem. 



S uggested Specif icatibns for a Tea cher Edu c ation Vrogra m ' * . 
A teacher- education program will provide the student with: 

1. Knowledge of and- skill in developing problem situations 

2. Knowledge of and skill in "techniques of presenting 
Mproblem solutions methods*, 

3. Knowledge of and skill in critiquing problem ^'olutions. 

Figure 3,2. Cognitive Processes — Spepif icritions Work Siieet 



University of Georgia,* Ibid, » p. Ill' 
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Consensus; of experts was used by the Georgia ter*m to identify 
tViC eleraentar'y school objectives and the pupil learnins behaviors; * 
from vhich the job analysis was derived. 

» ■ ♦ * 

The overall method for developing the specif icatioriS is clear 

enough — teams of specialists identify school 'objectives, fror: those 

desirable pupiL*' behaviors arc generated and then, in turn> teacher 

behaviors and competencies are developed. The result is that the 

substantive conception of the teacher grov;s in small pieccli. This 

has advantages and disadvantages. An advantage is that the job can 

go on in manageable pieces, A tcar^V can identify one goal and go . 

straight through until the competencies related to it are identified 

and matched with performance modules to constitute the substance of 

the prograra. This produces a "vertical" . consis tency of ali modules. 

and the overall goals. 

There arc several problcn:s with this xuethod which can, however, 
be overcoiae, . / 

' ■ / 

First, the selection of the content areas greatly affects the 
nature of the cornpatencie's which result, vrnat-'ishould be the areas? 
If one weighs philosophy and the arts heavily ^ the competencies will 
be weighted on that side. The possible content areas are very large. 
Tiie process of selection of the content^^'^earas should be fully- ration- 
alized, and laade transparent. In addi-tdon, potential relatTionshdps 
among the areas should be made clear. Further, a systerri for relating 
the work of the teains'tto each other needs to be employed so that need- 
less dublication is avoided -and the languages of the teams can be- 
related to each other. The. Georgia program as* it stands doesn^t pro- 
vide a rationalization for^che selection of the content areas nor a 
system for. relating the/vprk of the teams (except for a system to 
make relatively unifanu the concepts used to describe specif ications. ) - 



As a consequence, the Georgia conception of the teacher is 
constructed of^sequeuces of small' units within separate content 
areas. Moreover, there is no clear plan for sequencing, so that / 
the relationship aiaong the units must be inferred from examining them. 



In' ^the course of implementation, these problems should be faced 
direc'tly and solved. . before performance mbciules are developed an . ^ 
in^tegrated conception of the teacher shouia be developed (quite ' 
^possibly by developing an integrated conception of. the goals of ' 
the elementary school). The content areas should be rationalized 
in ►terms of this unified conception and a. system developed for .relating 
the specifications in the several. content areas to each other. In 
addition, systematic plans for sequencing within the content areas 
would ensure that the units of behavior add up to a solid performance 
in each are^. o 



In the course of iTiaking their analysis, the Georgia teair. 
decided" that: no one kind of personnel could /engage in. all the 
be'nnviors that, were being identified,- and they v/ere developed into 
four r.^.ajor cate^;ories for elementary . school pers^onnel : aide> 
teaching assistant, certified elementary teacher, and specialist. 
Each of the levels iriplied coinpetency at the- previous levels, and 
the four categories provided a. career hierarcihy for instructional 
personnel within the elementary school. The educations-career 
cor.^.hination can be "sean in Figure 3.3 (s6e p. ICO). " 

The Georgia tean attempted to achieve 'behaviorality and stan- 
dardization of form in stating objectives for the program by 
specifying for th-e cognitive, affective and psychomotor domain 
■hierarchical" "behavioral levels (taken in the first two cases from. 
the Taxonomies of Educational Objectives) and using them to state ^ 
objectives for the types of teachers (aide, teacher, specialists) 
identified for the program. -.For example: 

Characteristic ' Level of Development 

Cognitive Affective 
3.15.16 Curricular - ■ T.A, Tch. Spec. T,A. Tch. Spec. 
Programs for eiemen- . • ; 

.tary school science , 3 *^6 . . 3 . 5 

Fxfiure 3.4 . Performance Specifications — Science^ 

This means that the,xteaching assistant requires no development 
in -this area, that teachers do at cognitive level 3 and affective - 
level 3 and~ specialists at- cognitive level 6 and affective level 
5. In one sense this device does assure behaviorality and uni- 
formity in the statement of specifications. However, it- remains 
to be seen how general, behavioral descriptors (cognitive level 3, 
for example) . can function over a variety of types of character-" ' 
istics or content. This will have to be worked out in d^evelopment • 

Unity of conception is enhanced by the clarity of the steps 
which Georgia used to develop its spe^:if ications — proceeding from 
the goals of-felementary education straight through to the, objectives 
of the school, behaviors of . children,- and hence to the behaviors 
of the teacher^- However, by developing the actual specifications 
through content or curriculum-area teams working separately in their 
areas, what resulted is undoubtedly a clear job specif ication of the 
teacher, which is what Georgia was after, but not necessarily a 
working model of the'"tcacher . The. mass of specifications which ; 
resulted — over 2500 in number —need to fit together organically. and " 



•'•University of Georgia, Ibid . , p ,111-81 



it is difficulc.^ to tell at this stage of devalopnieat v;hether that 
.v;ill be tha .case, . During fuller devolopment and implerucntation it 
is essential, that ■ this be accoapiished . " r 



• * The •University of Toledo Model : 
The Teacher As a Team Menber 

The Toledo group developed their performan'ce model by.de^ 
scribing a clinical team oS- teaphers in action and .by analyzing 
the. functions of a team Hiembet:"^ ■ ■ ; ' 

A Nov Role for the^ Eleir.entarv Teacher 

. Simply stated, the prime functions of the teacher 
are the transmission of ' knov/ledge and the tran^riission 
of values. As previously niontioned, both cognitive- 
knowledge and societal values and norms; are becoming 
incre^isingly complex.. Whe^- at tempting to fulfill his. 
task, as a transmitter of values' and nomSj the teacher 

■muse not only mediate between 'the child's world an'dy' 
/ the adult in %n effort to close the ever widening/ 
generation gap, but he must. also deal with a serious 
cultural c^ap-. The cultural"' gap :.is especially impbr- 

. tant when the student's cultural background is Sar- 
kediy different from the teacher's. When nonr;s are 

^ in- a state- of flux, as in our 'attitudes toward sex and 

■drugs, the teacher may , not feel competent to fprce " 
his values upon the-pupils. When the teacher attempts 

■ to fulfill his** function as a transmitter ' of knowledge, . 
■he is again caught in the web of rapid change. It 
seems clear that if the teacher is to fulf ill . these 
.two functions succes^^fully he will need help. 

The Te ach er As a Team Member . ^ 

If the elementary ^t'eacher is to maximize his 
ef f ectivene-jss in the t-ransmission of cognitive knowlege,* ■ 
he will need, to bc.a/mamber of a team - a team made 
up o^' specialists. /The purpose of the team, would be to 
• design instructional systems. An instructional system 
is a. strategic complex 'of human and- nonhuman components 
which are dynamically interdependent arid iii.terrelaced^ 
and work together to attain a particular instructional 
goal or set. of goals- The instructional system receives - 



1 



University of Toledo, Educatlonril Sr^ecl'f ications for a Compre- 
hensive R Momentary Tea^^her Education Program (OE) Washington 
D-C-: USbE,"l968, Voi.. I> pp. 61-62. \ 
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inputis. rtora . the 'external cnvironrricnt , processes these 
inputs in a prescribed inscrucuional environncnt ac- 
cording to strategics" derived fro:?i' research and' expert 
opinion, so that the 'output generated "will have a hi'gh 
probability of - achieving the pre-scribed goal or goals. ' The 
instructional system components may include sone or all' 
of the follov7ing: learner(sO> t:eacher(s), mediated in- 
structional materials-, assessment and'"* feedback instru- 
^ments., information processing and displaying machines, 
support technician(s) . . 

• \ ■ • 

' The key .to this arrangement is the team . Instruc- 
tional ^ecisioris are made cooperatively by a team of 
specialists with a master teacher serving in the role 
of . instructional^ specialist throughout the entire • -^^ 

instructional, system' design process. Each team could 
serve a number of master, teachers. For example, in a • 
building of thirty teachers and nine-i .hundred pupils 
there could be six master teachers all of whom vere 
served by the same Inst^ructional System Design. team. 

• The membership of the ISl) teasiJ-'ould vary depending 
upon the needs and background o^f the pupils, e.g., a ;, 
sli^m school would probably need- the services of .at least " 
one sociologist^ ;or an elementary school >.ear Cape Kennedy 
might . require/ a (specialist in space' technology in order^ • 
to take advanta:ge of the children's' knowledge of space, 
science which they learned at home./ Some of- the spe- 
cialists that, would very likely serve at, all" instruc- 
tional systems design would be: 

1.^ Subject matter specialist ■ To update the subject 

matter. 

To determine' tHe mix 
of what to teach to 
whom • . 

To evaluate ti)e instruc- 
tional system's efficiency 
in terms of the output 
produced and to collect 
and feed back data 
needed to redesign the 
system; to o-alculate 
cost/effectiveness esti- 
mates of alternative" 
instructional strategies' ' 
and systems.. ^ 



2. Curriculum specialist 

. . . ■ / 

3* Research specialist . ■ ' 
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Educational sociologist 



5. Educational- psychologist 



i ^6. Instructional 'technologist 
7. Administrative specialist 



To interpret the social 
'and . cultural niliau of 
.the" child . " , 

To study the child'^s 
growth- and' devdiop:r*Gn.t 
and his individual- 
learning patterns. 

• '■// 

To design^ develop, 
and testyi Tnodules- of » . 
mediated instruction. 



To meet- the administra- 
tive, and managerial 
needs, of the tear:i. ', 



o 8 • 



Information i'lanageisent 
Specialist 



Counseling and Guidance 
' Specjlalist ■ 



10. Pupir-Evaluation 
Sp'ecialist 



To develop information 
storage and retrieval 
systGuis, computer based", 

•information nanageir^ent 
systeriU and computer , 

' isimulation techniques* 

To fill the guidance and ' 
counseling ne'eds of the' 
students through and 
with the help of the. 
teachers. 

To' specify in . behavioral 
terms the goals for each 
pupil, to assess the pro- 
gress of each individual 
pupil and to make reconi- 
mendations to the ISD team 
for modifications of the 
^pupil's program., 



The next step was to develop complete models of each of these roles 
and to. fit them together again in a model of a smoothly functioninp, team. 

■ • Toledo thus ydmagined, ,as 'did ComField and Pittsburghj a school 
which is orc^aniEed in sets of instructional systems and staffed by 
teams of developers who constantly evaluatd and improve the system and 
work with teachers to tailor learning environments to- children. s ■ 



As in the case also of ComField and Georgia, a massive list of be- 
havioral objectives were developed- The result is a massive list of 
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'Vorkiiii^; parts" of the teac-hor but .there is no gcnurai, overall 

description of the f unc tionirig teacher v/aich can provide a model- 
like, unifying s^'tructure vhich can 'servo to intcfjratc the oler.er^tG 
of the program, i ^ ' . ^ 

'■[■'■'. • 

Thus, tht feasibility of the 'prograiH would be increased 
enormously if general models of the team mc:r.bcrs were built-7 
models that could integrate, the enormous variety of job speci- 
ficatiofis that resulted from the*project. The description of the 
team itself, which provides a good point of departure, is not 
enough in. itself — ^models of its functioning parts need to be de- 
veloped . — ' • 



' The Michigan State Model- ; 
The Application of the Behavioral Sciences to Teaching 

■ The Michigan State model gave the greatest • emphasis to the 
teacher as an applied 'behavioral scientist. -The teacher was 
seen as a scientist in the classroom, creating- arid testing hypo- 
theses- The Michigan .State, teara's description is directily to 
the point: ' 

* * ■ ' 
A key concept of ,the BSTE? model is clinical 
behavior style . The. major futiction of this concept' is' 
to regularize th^e beljavior of teachers. Clinical be- 
havior style denotes those particular and stylized 
• sets of activities *and mental processes which a prac- 
. titioner possesses. Such a practitioiler of education 
r ' wil^ be specifically trained to utilize his client- 
related exp*erience as the basis for continuous learning V\ 
/ and iTiiprovement\of his skills as a teacher . The 
clinical^ behavior style which is appropriate for a pro-- . 
fessional teacher^ consists of. six phases: describing, 
analyzing,, hypothesizing, prescribing, testing, and 
observing consequences. The last phase, observing 
consequences of the treatment administered, leads in, 
turn to the^ first by a process of recycling in order 
, to describe the changed situation. r • ' . 



The progress^onal foundations of the . program are 
centered on> the betiavioral sciences for two reaisons-; 
(a) The dominant task of all educational activity is 
t^ develop pupil behavior within variou's settings. The 
behavioral scicinces provide the systems of knowledge 
and, inquiry :mo St relatable to this task, .(b) A distiTic- 
tive featur^. of empirical science as a way of acquiring 



Michigan Stanii University, Behaviorai ,Science- EIe~=entary Teacher ' 
Education Program (OE 58024', three voiusies) Washington D.C.: '1968. 
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knovlcdvje is that il la self-corrective. 

The teacher was seen within thii^. concept . iu^ terms of tiiree 
processes: proposlnr:, doing,, and ref lectiri.g ; . He would identify 
problen:s, propose solutions to thein and reflect on the situation. 
Starting from this view of perforcance, the. Michigan State team 
proceeded to identify the cornpetencies needed" to apply the be- - 
havioral sciences to the solution of educational probleins. . The 
total number "*of conipecencies reached more than 2700 by the tine 
the team had , completed the work. The procedures followed ensured 
a high degree in behaviorality , especially, considering .the fact that 
teams worked in the' humanities^ v^here- a behavioral tradition is 
not only rare, but often scorned. . 

The **clinical style^' and "applied behavioral scientist" 
served to unify the program's specifications and provide a kind of 
working model oj3 the teacher, although the large number 'of teairis which 
developed the specifications of necessity had to do much of their work 
seoarately. 

In the feasibility study a management system is proposed v/hich 
will -include clear and. rigorous testing of each module' to ensure ef- 
fectiveness and redevelopment; , It should be possible to ai:gment 
this to include a study of the interrelationships of the behavioral 
elements and their integration -into the clinical behavior' of the 
teacher This would provide for the empirical augmentation ■ of the 
.clinical model and lead to its testing and the subsequent develop- 
ment of .procedures to increase the- integration of streams of de- 
velopment. We will deal with this question more extensively 'iii . 
the next chapter as we explore ways of increasing the feasibility 
of program strategies. . ' ' 

The behaviorism and a clinical view of teaching found in .the i 
Michigan State model was common to various, models as was the range 
of concepts used. The other model 'builders^ Syracuse, Massachusetts, 
Florida State, and' Wisconsin, shared many elements with t.his con- 
ception. . ' 

• . " ' ^ Mc.ssachusetts ^ - . 

■ The Massachusetts conception of the teacher' describes: teaching 
in* terms of three components:. Human '•Selafions Behavioral (Teaching 
Skills), and Content. In itself, this' tripartite conception is 
imaginative, and 'all , three aspects can be defended as 'important to 
teaching /., Giving such' prominence to human relations, represents an' 
•important contribution to conceptions of the teacher.- However, 
the selection of the' three components is not explained,^ nor are 
they related to each other.. Some philo^sophical and psychological 
underpinnings are provided in tha human relations area, but not oin 
the others. Thus, a promising* idea does no.t. result irf a real wor-k- 
ini;i model *of the teacher, although we believe this problem could 
be remedied. ' . - • ^ * • 
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Within each -of the three areas behavioral elerr.cnts of teaching 
are specified as objco-cives of the teacher educjltion prcj^ram'. \o 
provision is made for relating £ro\;th in one area to either' or che 
others. Nor are the skills, knowledges,^ and valuer cithin any of 
the areas related according to any general scheme. The eighteen 
teaching skills, for e>:anple, are not described in any particular 
relation to each other nor is it clear how they were selected from 
,the myriad of possible skills. 

' ' The Massachusetts program offers the promise of a r.iodel of the 
teacher but there is curiously little, attempt to capitalize on 
this beginning, and the unrelatcdness of trie behavioral elements, is 
alnost vexing. Jt should be possible during subsequent stages o^f 
development "to increase the power of the program by developing a 
more powerful view of the teacher. 

The Massachusetts conception nakes a strong contribution in 
another direction. It is structured so that the program can be 
adjusted to persons seeking' a wide variety pf specialties in dif- 
ferentiated teaching staffs. Several types' of competency are 
identified for each . specialist and a profile of performance within 
each specialty. Each type of competency is- organised in terrr.s of a/"' 
sequence of competencies so that students can enter each type at 
their level of achievement. 

There follows • a -figure -from, the Massachusetts report which, is" 
used for a profile analysis,-^ (See Figure 3*5,\page .1i;7 )' - 

* In . the Ma^ssachusetts prof ile analysis, profiles are constructed 
i-n several areas for each of several- positions vzithin dif f erentiate'd 
teaching staffs. The^ entering st;udenf.^is Tnatched vjith the desired 
•profile for the particular specialty for which he is^aining, and . 
the diagnosis that "results can -be used in planning, his curriculuTii. 
As in the case of the other nodular curricular designs, tKeMassa- 
chusetts model links- specific learning objectives v?ith instructional-.- 
alternatives, and the selection of these can be made 'In relation 
to the specialties for, which the candidate* is preparing." 

Syracus.e - 

The Syracuse program is structured around a conception of . 
teaching which is to characterize- both ■ the teacher "wha eraerges 
and the program to prepare hitn. This conception is" an ''intent-, 
action-f eedback-proccss" model. . . 



^University of l-lassachusetts , Model Eleir.entary Teacher. Education 
Prosraia (OE 58024, two volumes) Washington D.'C. : USOE, 1968, /. 
84. ' ^ 
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The r.:odel progran is seen as functioning; accordinp, to t::e 
follov7lnr patterns.. The cler.^ands of a chanj'^in;;'. vorld viilT.ake 
demands on the pro^^^ram for sorie kind of relevant response. In 
the pluralistic, situation, ve believe there will be a diversity 
of proposed responses relevant to the situation. This diversity of 
possible responses will lead to confrontations in an open, inquiring 
climate. The better alternatives should ultimately prevail. These 
altorm.'tlves will be'- translated into what have been defined as re~ 
sponsibie behaviors, and are characterized "as : ■ 

A. Intending . Intent 

. B. Acting on the basis of the 

intention' Action 

C. ■ Accounting for the consequences 

of the action Feedback. 

. Using the results of the 

• accounting to nodify future 

intents and actions Process 

The substantive conception of the ' teacher within the frairie- 
work of this model is described in terms of seven components, one 
"liberal" and six "professional." 

The Components of the Model Program 

The model program is designed as a f iye-*year program. The 
first two years are' devoted to liberal studies.- The junior year 
begins exploratory professional study and continues liberal studies 
The senior • year is devoted to full-time prof ossional . s-tudy . The 
final year, including the summers preceding and following, is 
seen as a resident year and a^ period for developing and^ refining : 
*(a) skills and knowledge learned in previous years, and (b) a 
specialization that is urfique for. each student. 

The seven components" of the program are integrated into the 
basic design of the total program. These components are: (a). 
Liberal Education,, (b) Methods- and Cu?:riculum, (c) Child Develop- 
ment > (d) Teaching .Theory and Practice, (e) Professional Sensitivit 
Training, (f) Social -Cultural Foundations, and (g) a Self -Direcced 
Component. The staff developing the model composed of these -com- 
ponents provided ah excellent test for the workability of the 
pluralistic assumption about the. nature of reality in teacher edu- 
cation.^ 'The components are diverse in nature and character. The 
full range of their diversity will be more apparent in subsequent 
chapters of this report which spell out each component more fully.. 



. The specification of the behavioral elements v;hich tu.akc: up the 
teacher is carriec on in the develop:nent of the seven cor:iponents • - 
Thu.s, thcM^ehavioral description of the teacher emerges as the com- 
ponents are developed, 'The. intent-action-feedback paradigui serves 
to unify ,tl\e work and to provide some model-like quality to the 
overall product. Nonetheless, the process results in a mass of 
behavioral elements which then have to be integrated rather than 
being elements which result by breaking down or task-analyzing an 
overall model. 

■ As in the case of Michigan State, the -.Syracuse Model can pro- 
vide, during development-, for the creation of a more complete 
working conception of the teacher and this will greatly enliance the 
feasibility of the program, " . ° 

Nearly all the models, as mentioned previously, employed be- 
havioral performance analyisis to affective as well as cognitive and 
skill domains and Syracuse included a large number of examples. The 
follo\d.ng is a "Statement of educational objectives for a module 
relating to affective behavior. 

TTP-7 : Educational Obtectives for Affective Behavior - 

Prerequisites : . Completion of TTP-5*. ' 
Concurrent with tutorial experience in ■ 
the public schools. 

. • , . ..^ ■ * . 
PJ.'acement of Mpdule ; Junior, pre- 
professional yeari 

.TCII.^ Estimated , Timbe r Student time - 4 hours. , 

University faculty time .r 0 hours./ ^ 
.Clinical Professor and Clinical Teacher* 
• time 0 hours. 

IV; Operational -Obj ectives : . The purpose of 
this module . is. to develop . the ability 
to discriminate . between statements" of 
educational object^-yes describing different 
levels of personal "involvement, attitudes, 
motivations, values, etc., and to write ob- . 
■ j.ectives for lessons and curricula which in- 
clude rfhese types of outcomes. The general 
objectives of this module should prepare 
the student to do the 'following: 

^.A. Recognize and discriminate between 

statements of educational goals describing 



I. 



II. . 




the affective characteristics of children (ds 
distinct fron the other objectives already studied)' 
as inferred f ron ^watching specific types of be- 
haviors. 

B, Write' and justify the appropriateness of state- 
ments concerning the affective outcomes of 
lessons and curricula. 

If these broad objectives are achieved, the student should 
for exaaple, be able to., do the following: 

A.'" Wien given a list of educational obj ectives , .inclu- 
ding the types of objectives studied In preceding 
modules and the different .types and levels of af- 
fective behavior, be able to identify each and iscate 



the criteria for discriminating between 



cn ana is 
them, j 



B. Given a case study description of 'an eieisentary * 

. classroom > including the characteristics of the pupils 
beable to prepare a set of educational objectives for 
the class and individual pupils for at least three 

'levels of affective involvement , such as: 

.1. Being willing to attend to the stimuli 
of the situation, . 
• 2.. Responding, when directed, , ■; 

3- Consistency of self-initiated responses, 
at least within the limited regions of 
activity, etc, ; ,^ . 

C. Be able to:- re'la.t^e a taxonomy of affective behavior' to 
the various types\ and levels c£ attitudes, (towards 
self, others, objects, and activities), motivations 
(aff iliatidn, achievement, power, avoidance of 
failure) interests, • and values. , - / ^ ■ . 

D. When- asked* to prepa^re a set of affecCive objectives 
for the cKild with whom he is working in a tutorial 

. relationship, prepare objectives 'for. at least one 
iarea .of'. the child's activities, including at least 
•three levels of pupil involvement . Justify the im- 
.. portarice o.f these objectives; for the child, school > 
■ ^ and society " ' " , > . \ 



"^Syracuse University, Specifications for a i Comprehensive Under- 
graduate and^Tnservice Teacher Education Program fp'r Elementary 
Teachers (OE" 58016) VJashington D.C. : USOE, L968. . pp. 245-246, 



Ill 



This exar.iple shows not only a Lypc of behavioral analyses in tl 
affective donain, bun the oniphiasi's on reflective* thlnkin;;; by the / 
teacher that characterised the iritoat-action-feedoack paraciiiv-;. ;/T:u 
behavioristic description of the teacher did not ordinari:"'y Ipl^ly 
■ a lucchanis tic-behaving teacher, but one with fluid, adaptable' capa-- 

bility. - i^' \ 

■ . , ' • ' : y 

Syracuse also described the teacher. -as a netnber of/a tean, 
working with support . teams and v/ith a 'great variety oyinstruc-; 
tional systems and specialists available to hiu. This matrix is 
not fu.^iy described, but again we find' the teacr.er/ln a very - dif- 
ferenc role than in the average present-day elementary school. 



Florida 



^'• Ijhe Florida State' University' conception of the. teacher was' 
arrived at. in an attempt to break down- the tasks of teaching into 
identifiable, parts- which could serve as the 
prograni, (See Figure 3,6 on page ) . 



unifying goal of the 



/ 



oJt tne 
•a 



The extent of rationalization of the Florida conceptio 
teacner was unusual — the development teani clearly v/as nakin^ 
serious effort to devepop a model of a functioning teacher and > re- 
late, the parts of that model /to one another. _ c ' ' 



The long quote that follows' describes thqir conception of 
the teacher- and its. justi'^rcation: 

f >. J. Five categories of ' tleacher behaviors w^re identified 
-as basic to * all^"^ elementary teaching, - They arvi o^aited 
■ here- in- their /most abstract "^-form. The. first .lour are: ■ 




1; The teacVer will plan Jf or .instruction ,. by f c rm- 

ulating objectives in terms of behavior wh.icn is 
^ ^ ■ observable and measurab'le. . \ " 



The teacher will select and organize content ap- 
/propriate to specified obj.ectives in a/manner con- 
sistent with both the logic of the content; itself 
and the psychological demands of the leairner.- 

The teacher will employ appropriate strategies' for 
the attainment of desired behavioral objectives. 

The teacher- will evaluate learning outcome's on the 
Basis of changes in behavior* • i , ■ 



These four behavior categories, are integral parts da 
regenerative or cybernetic ^conception of teaching in 
which both long range and immediate knowledge of results 
serves "constantly^ to modify the direction and shape of ■ 
the teaching act. ■ * ^ . ' < 
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The fifth category of behaviors was of a somewhat: 
diffarcnt order: , ' , .• 

5. Xhe- feacher will denionstrace an accc;prance of 

leadership and professional responsibilities and 
demonstrate the ability to serve as a professional 
leader. 

It takes liutle imagination to visualize all of these 
steps being 'followed by persons carrying out the teaching 
function,- whether it is. seen as 'that of an indirect facili 
tator of pupii learning activities, as the diagnoser of 
pupil needs and prescriber of pupil learning experiences, 
or as a direct^ transmitter of information to' pupils via 
lecture. It seems' likely that any. approach to influen- 
cing the learning of others V7ill demand competent per- . 
formance in all five behavior categories* 



While the chapters which follow contain detailed 
descriptions of the component breakdovm of each of the 
five basic behavior categories, it is necessary at this 
point to explain the rationale for ' describing teaching 
in these terms. . 

, .I-t was decided that a regenerative model ' was the 
only ' realistic conceptualization which" adequately pro- 
vided for dealing with the infinite variability of. ■ " 
learner responses. ' There is always the distinct possi- 
bility that the performance of highly pr'ecise and re-- 
petitive teacher behayiors "will become a tnore impor-. 
tailt consideration than coping with learner, res.ponse 
variability. In order to avoid this , all instances of 
verbal and non-verbal feedback must be recognized and 
interpreted by the teacher who is skilled at constantly 
modifying hiis own performance of teaching to Tuaximally 

influence the learner. • _ 

■> ■ ■ • ■■ 

Fou'r behavior categories -constitute , broadly- ^ 
conceived basic teaching tasks i In a very real 
sense, the formulating* of* objectives, the selection 
and organization of cuatent, and the choice of ap-. . 
propriate strategies CJan be" conceptualized as pre- 
active tasks'. 'That is, they are tasks >;hich must 
normally-" be- -performed prior to any actual interaction . 
with. a JLearner, although under some circumstances, the 
execution /Of certain strategies may tall f or ■ the - . ' 
involvement of learners ,in planning activity.. 

. Planning for instruction . is ,. of courid"^ an essen-: 
tial prerequisite for all types* of teaching. Although 
it is conceivable that instruction cQuld proceed with 



objectives unseated, it is inconceivable that meaningful 
instruction . could lony proceed .without a purpose. Follov; 
ing systeros apprbach requirements der.iand that purposes 
(in the case of teaching, instructional obj ectives) be 
explicit and specific, with the assumption that only in 
this way can decision, execution, monitoring, and re- 
generation be accomplished with precision. For this 
reason, the statement of instructional objectives in 
terms as precise, and 'behavioral .as possible was a process 
utilized both in model program development, and in 
describing the basic tasks of teaching, 

Jt must be acknowledged that a strong case can be * 
made "for the inclusion of other types oF obj ectives , 
such as those ..which call for no more than exyjosure of 
a learner to natural elements;- within the envirorjr.enf, 
without specification of explicit expeetcd outcome. 
Such ideas will ultimately receive attention in /train- 
i^gj particularly during in-service, years . Kov/ever, . 
for pre--service training, ^ the use of a behavioral model 
holds the strongest promise as an organizing concept • 
since it expedites acquisition of ^the knowledge and 
skill needed' for initial entry into teaching,/ ,. 

. The statement of obj ectives ^ in behavioral terms faci 
litates elements of other basic, tasks, such as the sys- 
tematic selection of content for learning. A teacher who 
has learned to apply principles , of selection will care- 
fully diagnose learner characteristics aind will consider ^ 
the logic of specific content. He can apply these prin-' 
ciples in such a way that learner interaction with that 
content will be enhanced. -Teachers have t^-adicionally 
played a significant role in structuring content for 
particular learr^ers. The teacher .of the^ future is likely 
to* play a sorfiewhat different, role with respect to the - 
selection' and organi2atiori o'f content. A trend ' toward 
use of multi-media, including pre-packaged .programs for' 
'.individual learners', suggests, a teacher role which is 
less that of a developer" of instructional programs, 
and more that of an assessor and' adaptor of pre- 
packaged programs. Either role demands that" selection- 
and organization skill's ''be highly developed, and that '*'' 
considerable practice in examining, selecting, and 
utilizing a wide r^nge of. available content material 
be 'provided. * 

"' * ' ^ . ■ ■ ■ 

At some point, the teacher m.ust decide on a' stra- 
tegy for arranging and controlling the condition^ of the, 
contact of 'learner with content'; an-d « then implement v^hat- 
ever strategic^- intera:'Ction he has selected. The- model 



proiv^'in^ treats factors underlying both the prc-activc 
behnvLors needed for strategy selection and ihe inter- 
active behaviors involved in strategy i:nplern-en tation 
under the single behavior category of "^jtratcgy . 

Strategy selection requires the teacher to make ■ 
decisions about what kind of l^^rning is involved, what 
environn^ental arrangements are inost, likely to proiriote 
the most productive involvenient of a given learner with 
selecJied content. These pre-active decisions must be 
xnaoe if"" teaching is to be performed scientifically ." 
rather than haphazardly. Thus, the model" ■ program pro- • 
vides specifications for a sound theoretical decision . 
bas^a and for practice at reaching suchVdecisions , 

.. m 

The ability to execute strategies, once selected,. 
is a major goal of the model programi ^and is considered 
a key to^the successful performance of all 'types of 
teaching. Teachers must be Jible to arrange two basic 
kinds- of strategic interactions; (1) non-personal' 
interactions 3 and (2) interpersonal interactions, X 
including both content-oriented and functional inter- 
actions. 

■ ' . ■. . , ■ . . ■ • ^ 

• Noh-pers6nal interactions require the teacher- to 
arrange the physical invironment so that the xonte'nt 
is mediated through some non-personal means, suchcas 
the surroundings (as in- afield trip), or some item on 
the media ^list,. such as bboks, ' s.till. and moving pic- 
'tures, charts, audio equipment, laboratory models, and 
maferials; Recent research ^activities give promise of 
providing useful guidelines which .will assist the' teach-, 
er in -selecting and structuring student involvement 
with the non-personal medium -most* appropriate for a given 
learning Situation (Briggs, 1967) . ' \ ' 

Interpersonal interactions of the content- 
oriented type refer to those in which^ the learner inter- 
acts v;ith another person (usually the teacher) in" a 
situation, where the focus of the irire'raction is ' the 
content s'elected to further some instructional objective. 
Under, this heading .go behaviors 6f ten classified as 
instructional techniques 'Or the "technical skills of " ^ 
teaching" (S.tanford Center ,- 1967) . These^behavio'rs 
involve the execution of particular verbal and non- 
-verbal tactics designed' to evoke particular responses- '" 
from students, to provide 'or secure feedback which 
can be immediately processed by teacher or students, 
"or some similar purpose. 



A secoixi Lypc^ of intGrpG'rsonal, intieraction ^ vJhich 
for these pur pose 5; is .Lemcid "functional- inCcracLion, " 
rcfprs to those interactions which are .not;. p.riniai;ij.y 
ti,ed to „ the' content selccft^d for some instructional 
objective* Under this heading are found .techniques 
for assessing and improving the "physical conditions of 
the learning environment and .for setting a psycho- 
logical ciimate conducive to learning. .Because rein- 
forcement, teohniques have been proven crucial to the 
. itiodifica^tion of/^be'havior (Spaulding, 1964 ; Becker , 
1967), a"iid because the reinforcement- concept is- 
generally unrelated to the specific content -of in-'^ 
struction, reinforcement skills are treated independent: 
from other strategies and included under the functional 
interaction category. ' 

Tgv the same extent that a teacher perforuis^' certain 
tasks 'pre-actively and interactively as he seeks to - 
influence Icjarning 'systematically i he laust also con- 
sider. post--actively.:-. the results of his efforts/ ',A-- 
conceptualization b'i evaluation which includes a'ifor- 
■mative (regenerative)* function is ^ fully'., cptnpatibie . 
V7ith the -classic summative function' which? furnishes 
inforTTiation- in the form of grades 'and ranking. 
.Teachers must evaluate the outcomes of instruction for 
■the purpose of modifying the^ course:" of instruction, as ' 
well as\to provide ^information relative to. learner 
status and progress' (Wilhelm, 1967)- The instructional 
objective, considered first as the sine cfua non of ■ 
planning, serves also as . the .'basis for evaluatiori- .since 
it has been. precisely- stated in terms whic^i facilitate 
observation and measurement, ''A wide range of skills 
must be acquired in order to evaluate the outcomes of 
instruction .fopr the ' full' range of purposes. •. 

' The fifth major •dimension ^of. teclcher .behavior ? ^ in- ; 
volving professional responsibilities and leadership,, 
cuts , across all other tasks and, ■■adds to the .performanc'e 
of teaching that quality which sets it. apart from more 
^inert activities. The "component behaviors of this fifth 
behavior dimension, receive somewhat less emphasis during 
the pre-service phase than in the ,fn-service. phase of ■ 
training because of the more urgent priority ,of instruc- 
tional "and management skills and because of avreadiness 
factor whicli cannot be assumed until there ' is input 
from experiences' gained while carrying out full teaching 
responsibility •.^j - ^^'^fy' ... ; ... / 

^ In this category are skills related to handling of 
one's emotional behavior and development of a personal ^ ■■ 



tcachinf; stylo; skills in handling j.nccr-porsbnal relation- 
ships with coHcaf,iids within the profession and wilh persons 
and agencies outside of the profession; 'and witri skill in ' 
interpreting, assessing, and applylnj^ results of educational 
research,: All three of these areas are intimately inter- 
■ related and are necessary for a teacher who is to be an 
agent of change, and who- will be able . to adapt to changing; . 
conditions.-^ ■ . ' ^ • 

Working from this unifying' conception of the teacher the Florida 
team was in. a position to make a task analysis of each of its co:n~ 
ponent eleiuents ' and :aaintain program unity 'and be sure, that develop^ed 
elements would' fit closely into their model of the teacher. \. 

This 'feature of the. Florida program should be maintained and " 
•extended daring development. Also> the conception of the teacher is 
flexible ^and provides for the incorporation of contemporary ed.ucation 
knowledge and skills - which as important for the actual elements ■ 
"which V7ere developed by the^ Florida team were far less innovative tha 
their ' conception of how to build a future-i:elated program. 



^urrjnary ,. - 

(^\ Figure 3.7 (see page ) provides a rough comparison of the 
prom^inent features of each conception of- the teacher. All_ concep- 
tions shared the following features: 



The ■ teacher was not only .described in behavioral terms, but 
wa^ seen'as a behaviorist;"a setter of behavioral objectives, 
user of behavioraily-oriented teaching strategies, and user 
• of "behavioral measurement techniques. There were no". exceptions 
to this . , .. ' 

2. The teacher was seen as a member of a clinical team, rather 
than as a lone operator in a self -contained classroom. Spc-- 
claiists were , envisioned in most cases.' 

3. '^ The teacher was seen in most 'cases, as ^working in-an environment 

rich in support systems, especially self -instructional materials. 
. Thus, .he functions as a diagnoser and orchestrator rather than , 
. 'as "the typical teacher of tocfay. . . >■ ■ 

f * * . Shared Conceptions of the Teacher 

4 f i f * 

1, Behaviorist' ■ ■ ' 

2 . Team Member 

' 3. Diagnoser and .Orchestrator ^ ' 



^Florida State University, Ibid .',^pp>. 35-41, 
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' Both, 'cho. activities nnd thcP pcrfo'nnancc criteria of all the 
Tuodo-ls Truinifest .Tv concern vith an . emcrgirij luture. The documents" 
so .frequent ly refer to the inadequacy, of our present knov/led^^c about 
hov; to educate children that you might suppose that^th-e teams vycre 
obsessed with feelings of ignorance as they prepared the no'dels* 
There- was a determination to .develop a "teacher vho would join in 
the battle against ignorance. He would act 'as a hypothesis-tester, 
as one who would propose objectives for Students, who would define 
the' conditions likely to achieve those 'bbj,ec-tives> who would bring 
about tnose conditions and evaluate the outcome, and then would 
set to work again on the basis of what he obser\^edr Although the 
styles of specification varied greatly,- . the teacher v/as seen in .all 
cases as, a nember' of a clinical' team, v/hich would use the tools of , • 
the behavioral sciences to clarify obje^ctives and to generate theses 
about the kinds of conditions that would achieve then:i. As an eval- 
yator>. also,, he 'was seen^as a behaviorist, using the techniques' of ^ 
social science to attenipt to -determine the results of/nis efforts. 

^ c . ■ - • , • ■ 

. In the affective and huraan relations domains- also the behavioral 

sciences were. very prominent. -The teacher .was seen as relating to 
other professionals, andc it was assuTsed that it would be possible for 
him to receive the clinical training that would help hira relate to 
others productively and that he would use knowledge from the behav- 
ioral sciences to. guide\h-is work with peers ..and coirciunity meisbers 
as well as his students.^ - 

The teacher, then, Was conceived as an applied scientist who 
would help/create his field as well ^as practice .on the basis of^its 
present knowledge'. 

. .. . Imnlications for. Teacher ?2ducation: 



. Conimonality and Variability in 
Models of Teachers 



The developed performance ir.odels reflect an implicit consensus 
about the most productive roles" for the teacher today: ' 

I r ■ - ^-^ " ' ■ '. 

a* 'As ah applied scientist (pne who helps find the answers) and 

> a behaviorist. ^ . 

\ . ' b. As a team laember (a colleague and a specialist). . 

c. As a decision-maker and clinician (a strategist with a 
r • . range of competencies). ^ " ^ 

'd. As a change agent (and one whose personality can cope 
-^with change).. ^ • • • . 



ERIC 



■■ As a manager of instruction, orchastfacing vast a:nounts 
of instructional material and support systems • 

, £• As a behavlorist — a ^'systems'* man in ^his ,.ov.n:^ right,.; V. 
setting behavioral objectives, breakiTi.g down learning 
tasks into their elements, and selecting- learning 
activities and evaluatn.on devices tailored to a range^ * 
of students and- differing kinds' of learning./ 

In other words, no one developed^ a fixed performance model of the 
teacher - he wars' seen as one emerging and" growing wgLcU the 'times 
and .his own development. 'All saw behavioristic raod^s- of planning 
•.and trainin'g' as compatible? with humanistic, •affective goals,- and 
with training to function in the humane domains. In fact, all 
saw l^ehaviorism as the best avenue to a m.ore^ humanistic as well 
as a m.ore efficient education for children and teachers alike, 

V Hence, all of these systems planning teams- denied the fa- 
miliar assertion that' systems planning techniques .^nd humanist;ic 
education are incom.patible". - 

The wide range of approaches to ^he d'gvelopment:., of the per- 
formance models included: 

a. conceptions of individualized and personalized education 
' - (several models, with' Pittsburgh giving this conception 

a major. focus) • 

•h. conceptions of teachers, as. people who make educational 
- . decisions, , implement them, and get results. (Comrield 
Is-raost direct" with this conception, but <it is shared by 
'all models to some extent, and, the "clinical style" 

from the Michigan State;'Model focuses an enormous array 
• of modules.). ' - 

'.c^ conceptions of teachers ^s changers of educational 
^institutions^. (Especially heavy emphasis by Syra- 
cuse and Massachusetts, with "Teachers College giving 
its entire conception to an innovator, and Florida- and 
ComField' providing linkages to schools through schools 
I especially committed to innovation. . * 

. d. conceptions of interpersonal and affective behavior 
■ • (Syracuse and Slassachusetts were most explicit here). 

. This wide range (which appears wider the closer^ the examina- 
tion) belies the notion that systems planners tend to produce . 
homogeneous conceptions of goals and means. The products re- • 
present an especially V7ide range" of alternative goals that can be 
used by second-generation planners to make available, within 



training progranis^ difjCcrcat:" conc.oprlons*".'*o£ 'education and teacher 
education. A second-generation offort in this; field cnn c/-ipitali::c 
on the diversity represented here \nn,d a nap of alternative perfor- 
maiice models should gradually emerge. . , 

On th'e^pther hand> -the conceptions were greatly lacking as 
working niodels.^of the ' teacher . Rather than 'developing an over- 
archi'ng conception which was then broken'down into behavioral elc- . 
liients > -nicst of the txiarr.s used very general theses about the' teacher 
an'd w^orkinj; teams did MSt of the work 'of develoo.ing behavioral 
'.descriptions. Thus ' the majority of the -actual behavioral descrip- 
tion of the teacher resides in masses, of behavioral, o'pjectives . <^ 

Wc' consider it vi^tal that more; complete" and . functioning working 
■raodels of the teacher be created as the prograius are developed and 
iihplcTTiented., As. much as is.^ppssible , the performance models need to 
be: / . 

1. .Bynamic'\models' which can unify vast,, complex' programs and give . 

clear "guidance to developers . (The Pittsburgh Model is" very i 
strong here.) ' "^^ ' 

2. Rationalized conceptualizations which relate the coniponents of 
teacihing to one another and, thus> lead naturally, to related 
program 'Components. (Florida Staters conception is heuristic.) 

. ^ \ , / ^ ■ ■ ■ ■' - ' . 

3. - Clearly related to tVie systems which surround the teacher — 

material, other personnel, support systems^ and decision-- . 
making systeriiX (The ComField Model, is heuristic in this 
. regard.) \ - - " ' ' 

■4. ^Provide iome guidance for the task analysts who will break 

down the major eleiiients of teaching behavior into a clarified 
system of • objectives . (Toledo provides, a .useful example here. 
Its description of the teacher provides clues ' for analyzing 
• .and sequencing behaviors . ■ Georgia- does' also, but to a lesser- 
extent .) 

^ ^In addition, development " needs to ensure that a much wider rang 
of theories about teaching'.enter^ the models which tend at present 
to emphasize very '^'direct, 'presentational methods of teaching. ^^^7 ^ 
other strategies, are alluded to and there is/room for them in the 
form of th'd programs, bur the conception of the teacher needs to 

• make much widar and more imaginative use of a vastly broader range 
of teaching behaviors than has so far been the case. 



All of the proprair.s use, a modular curriculum organization; the 
training of the xeacher is organized in sets of, units each contain- 
ing specific objectives, alternative activities, and evaluation pro^ 
cedures . To this extent they employ a corinon stratcp.y^ 'one whicli can- 
not be implemented for a large number of students unless it is accom-- 
panied by contemporary naaagerAent technology to relate- the i?.odular unit: 
to students and provide feedback about the procuress of individuals and 
tiie successful and unsuccessful element? of the program, VJithin the 
common modular approach there is room for many strategies of learning 
and a wide range of content. ~ A series of analyses were made of the 
program strategies and these are reported in this chapter in the 
following order: 

1» A classification of program components by cdntcnt. 

2^ An analysis of ways of increasing^ program unity and decreasing 
fragmentation within modular 'Structures. 

\ 3. A discussion of the use of cybernetic psychology and simula- 
tion in systems approaches, 

4. An identification of promising practice -for personalizing the 
education of the teacher, rin managed, nodular curricula. 



5. 



An identification of strategies for improving several of the 
models on their own terms. * . 
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A Classification of Prop.rain Coinponcats by C.ontiGu 't 

We will begin by coiTiparing the prog'rarns ♦ in tiernii; of the groijs con- 
tent- and strategies coiii]^onents that makes them up* • Because an iruportant 
consideration in implemdnting the programs 'is the extent to which their 
components differ from the components ordinarily used in teacher edu- " 
cation programs, Table A (see pages \ZS-i?.(:^'/ is constructed to permit 
a comparison of the content, of the model components v;ith those, typical 
of . teacher education programs in recent years. The chart also includ|2S 
an estimate of the distinctive approach of* each program. - 

. Georgia was selected as representative of the programs .of relatively 
homogeneous modular structure,-*, which include Toledo and Florida State. 
Michigan State was selected because, it. deals in great detail^ with a 
comprehensive four-year liberal, arts/professional training/ program, 
;Syracuse and Massachusetts represent less homogeneous training programs 
which aliso, characterize ComField and Wisconsin. 

To. make the chart, the compf-pnents of th.e approach descrijbed by 
Liridsey and Strat^meyer'^ as the recommended or prevailing program -of . 
recent years were identified. Then,- Michiganr State, components were 
identified, .Those the same as the traditional ones were identified 
as such and those that differed were added, to the list. The other ' 
programs- weje treated in a like manner, resulting in. a list of all " 
.components arranged so that it was cl^ar . which com^ponents appeared . 
in one or more of the programs. ' ' . 

In addition, the general approach of each .component "(its teaching 
strategy) was noted. For example,' the Syracuse "philosophy" comiponent 
employs "seminars "and readings "~as~ its-strategy. -—T^^^ com- 
ponent from the Massachusetts model uses "micrp- teaching and feedback," 

. ^In adSition^ several general strategies' were employed to .a great 
extent in several of the. programs . One we characterized as ■ a "modular, 
performance-oriented approach with self^-pacing by the; student . " Where 
this strategy was used, a check tiark (.\/^ appears. In addition, if 'the 
student is given, options that '^personalize"" instruction 'as^well' as pace- 
it, the check^ is crossed (\A^). Thus;, in^ the Massachusetts model, the^ 
"science" component is modular, personalized, /and lises a strategy of ' .* 
■ laboratory workGhox>s and courses. . . • 

Looking over the chart, it appears, that most of the new programs 
included the components of the Lindsey-Stratemeyer approach, but . r. 
included some others as well. A few^lDf the "traditional" components, 
missing, in the present models will no doubt appear as the development 
phase continues. Presently Georgia includes .physical education but 
.the others don't. Mmost certainly, however, the others will decide 
to provide physical .education, as development takes place. 



^A* Margaret Lindsey; and Florence Stratemeyer,^.. Working with* Student 
, Teachers, New York: Bureau of Publicatio.ns, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1958.- 
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The progranG have distinctive characteristics that color all their 
components. For example, the Michip'an State pro^'^rar;, is f;eld tQ^;ether. 
by its "massive storap.e and :?.anar,Linieat syGtcni. This system ir.a::oc all 
-program elements visible to all faculty and 'students and permits 
various pro;;ram chani:»,es to be made easily. As some of the other ir.odels 
are further developed they v/ill use similar systenis. Syracuse is 
charact^isied by "the int'ent-action-f eedback paradigm (described in 
Chapter Three), which provides students and faculty v/ith continuous 
knowledge about the appropriateness of actions and outcoir»es. to inten- 
tions. Various permutations of micro-teaching anchor the Massachusetts 
approach which' also has big helpings of human relations training through- 
out. Georgia is characterized by its steadfastly iTiOdular approach and 
behavior-iTiOdif ication training techniques. 

The great similarity of program content to traditional programs 
should make' implementation easy on one count, since the programs bring 
relatively little new content to teacher education. On the other 
hand> it is odd that a larger variety of components did not arise from 
ttie effort to create new teacher ediication programs.- 

Odd, that is, unless one considers that in mor. t cases the projects 
to ^create the models were organized in teams ac cording t o the tradition- 
al component areas . As pointed out in Chapter Three, most of the- modelj- 
builders did not construct a general model of the teacher and then break 
it down into component elements. Rather, a general idea of the teacher 
was created as a guideline to the development teams (as the Clinical 
Style of the Michigan State approach)' and then teams, already organized 
.according to major areas of development, procccided to wotk constructing^ 
the behavioral elements (objectives) of the program and the activities 
which would be related to them. Thus the organization of the projects 
predetermined that most program components would be traditional. Only 
when a development team was organized to include new areas (as . 
Massachusetts with ^'behavioral** and ''human relations" components) could 
they arise. - 

However, the program strategies uniformly included a , modular orga- 
nization. This is the major departure from the ti'aditional procedures 
and permits an individualization and personalization not remotely 
possible in the seminar/course/practlce- teaching structures, of the 
traditional'^programs. Also, conceiving the teacher as a bchaviorist 
(see Chapter Three) greatly influenced specif ic "program content. 

Against Fragmentation: A General Feasibilit y P roblem 

In large modular program structures a persistent problem is to 
establish relationships among modules so that the environment which 
is presented to the student has an integrated ang coherent character. 

Soltis suggested that the program models could be classified as: 

■ *■ 

"Atomic," in w^hich modules as presently specified appear to 
be almost completely itidependent of each other except for • 
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. their coTJiion membership in n management sy i^tOTn, 

2. "Molecular," in which there are some connections or sy:::te.7i3 

fc;*^ integrntion, but the integrated clusters are not connected' 
wiuh one another. 

3- "Organic," in which they are explicitly related and seen in 
terms of interrelated functioninj; in the individual. 

« . 

* _In our view tiie ,or^:anic level is nost desirab le and increases the . 
feasibility of a raodcl from the point of viev; of all parties. 

It cannot be achieved without an integrated, working, "performance" 
model of the teacher. As indicated' in Chapter One, only Pittsburgh of 
tae eight models which we analyzed remotely approached a working model, 
and that was achieved with a narrow, specific view of the teacher ( not 
a criticism!) v.'hich many mi2,ht not accept or, if they did, might feel 
should be complemented by other types of teachers. 

Thus, most of the models would have to change their conceptions of 
the teacher in order to be able to organize th.eir progr-'am organically. 
The remainder of the programs we classify as follows: 

Figure A.l. Prop^rams Classif ied by - Intei;ration . 

of Modular Elements ^ > ' 

■ Totally 

Sub-Atomic H — 4 H \ 1 H 1 \— \ — - Integrated 

"Atomic" "Molecular'' "Organic"' 

Michigan Toledo Syracuse . 
State ^ 

Florida State .Pittsburgh 
Georgia , ' 

i: Cornfield 

Massachusetts Massachusetts 

(Skills) (Human Rela.tions) . , 

Integration- of elements ' can be achieved in several ways., by design- 
ing types of. linkages which can be used, during development, to specify 
interrelationships among program elements. 

The Syracuse Model had several devices which could greatly enhance 
the integrated nature of several of the other programs. This v;as 
especially true of Michigan State, which with its useful storage system,- 
could advance its entire structuifa to the molecular and perhaps the 
organic stage^ simply- by employing this device, if the linkages were 
related in turn to the "clinical style." 
' ' . . . 

The Modular Floy Chart of the Syracuse Model (Figure 4.2, see- 
page 1 2?) illustrates their systfem for relating clusters of activities 
^pointing to an objective or group of objeotives. It serves, during 
development, as a system which reminds the developer of the range of 
activities available to him and helps him relate a variety of modes of 
Q instruction to each other to develop a particular competency or group 
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of related competencies. 

. Such devices could relate acllvitiei: pertaining ' not only to one 
domain, of ' development but to severalr .. For exam'ple, in che' Massachuset t:s" 
Model, sequences of activities within; the behavioral, .hunan relationSj' 
and. content areas could" be related to each other through an augmented 
,:,3ystem such'^^Ss was used by Syracus^^- " ^ 

In a sense,, what: this type of device does is ensure that the concept 
of module includes only 3Seaninji;f ul units of activities so that the student 
"is not thrown into a mass of activities* over objectives too small t.o be 
functionally 'meaningful. ^ ' ^ - 

i ■ ' 

. There are several other ways in v7hich v/ell-deveioped elements of 
-some ■ models can be employed. to enhance the structure of other models. 

■■ Simulation and Cvbernetic Psychology , ' . ' - 

Host of the models provide , explicitly or. implicitly for considerable 
use of simulation in training activities., ' ComField^ is especially' 
thorough in the integration of a teaching laboratory throughout the ■ 
progra^n and repres.eats the most elaborate description of the use of . 
"simulation throught teacher education to date, although much -specif ica- 
tion remains to be -.done. ■ ■ ' ' 

{ ; , . r - " "^^^ . , ■ r. ■ 

The rationale for the' use'of simulation is t:hat '^^situations l£?ss •. 
complex than the /reality -of the classroom'' permit the teacher to mas ter 
skills which are very difficult to learn in the" taxing chads: of . the 
classroom, and, derivatively, Help him prepare. for that 'complexity by 
achieving competency before taking responsibility for the education of • 
children. . . , ' ' ^ , ^ ■ . ' ' .' 

Simulation, despite its ' limited use to date in teacher education^ 
has been used with^ considerable .effectiveness in the training' of such 
complex personnel as airline piiots and high-level military tacticians. 
There is little doubt of its potential' in the training of teachers . 

In' ail previously successful uses of siiaulatioh the^ basis of . the 
simulation system has been'^ a cybernetic model of the 'functionary - 
(broadly defined), who is to result. This does not mean that the 
description of the functionary has to be in terms of a rigid admini- 
strator of pre-set procedures. On the contrary, '.one of the, most \. 
•interesting potentials .of simulation is fbir^:^ the 'training of problem- 
.solvers. Ii/,^ fact , there has already Been at, least one experimental use, - 
of simulation in teacher t^raiuing in which the goal x^/as to increase .the 
flexibility with which the teacher, woula perceive thg leariiier and 
modulate his^ behavior during interactive' teaching.^ Howev'erV it is" vety, 
difficult to'plan for the extensive use of simulation unless, there is 



'Bruce R.. Joyce', "Peter Dirr, and David E. Hunt, "Sensitivity Training 
for Teachers: Experiment.*' The' Journal of Teacher., Educa.tion , Vol. - \ 
XX,^ No:. 1 (Spring, 1969), pp. 75-83. . * 



an effectively functiorxing n^odcl of the perlomier who^ is to cmer;^;c; 
Dcvolopnent of the ^simulation experiences specified in the pro^.;ra'rri 
nodels vill have to be accor.panied by the creatioii of laore cor.pletc 
and unified vorking models of the teacher (as indicated throu<';hoac 
Chapter Three), A little elaboration will illustrate the -point. As 
specified in the present versions of the iiiodel, sL-nulation can function- 
to; - • 

A. .. Introduce nev; .areas of development, ^(The realistic, controlled 

confrontation of sijnulation helps the trainee become aviare 
of the need to learn and clear about hov; the new IcBrning 
.will relate to his perfomance as a. teacher.) ^ ■ ■ ' 

B. Provide for the operationalization of learnings in the fonn ^ 
of teachixig performance. (Learnings from other modes" become 
integrated in performance, ) ' . 

C. Provide .for the integration of several domain.^ of learning, 
(Simulation can present opportunity for the successive incor- 
poration of nev skills and other learnings into operational 
perfonnance, ) 

D. Provide for a gradual increase in complexity so that the de- 
veloping teacher can deepen and extend his skill. . 

Personalize the development of the clinical style, (Corr.Field 
has significantly grasped the possibilities of simulations ' 
which leave much room for personal style while requiring pre- 
cision of perforLnance and accountability for results.) 

If we consider only "C," the integration of learnings fron: several 
modes and domains, and "D," the staging of complexity, it is apparent 
that neither of these can be achieved without a cybernetic conception 
which relates growth in several domains and conceptualizes the possible 
stages of complexity. 

Personalization of Learning 

Asid'e from the considerable power which modular curriculum struc- 
tures have for facilitating the individual pacinf> - of learning throui>h 
pre~sct sequences of activities, a feature which i s shared by all the 
program models to a considerable degcec , to what extent do they person - 
alize the education of the teacher , helping him develop his uniqueness 
and actualize a personal style of teaching? ■ 

The chart on page gives our estimate of the relative power 

of each of the program models to personalize the teacher's educatioif, 

Pittsburgh, Syracuse, and ComField each employed devices which 
could be emplyed to increase the personalization of the other models. 
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'Pittsburgh ' . : ' 
Syracuse. - ' 

ComField • . , > " 

\ , ^ \, Michigan' State • * . / " . 

Florida State . ' • [ 

Toledo • ^ 

* 1^ '\ j^' Massachusetts ' . 

. ' ' . ■ ' ' Georgia " . 

■ ' ■ * ' 

Pittsbux'gh arranged a faculty-student relat?.onship vhich provides 
for regular progrcra-planning for each' student with continual re~settin 
of goals and developaient of means suited to the personal style of the 
teacher-candidate. While the luechanics of this .are not by any means 
fully worked out, it seenis feasible to develop- a counseling system 
vhich could provide, in any model, for counseling relationships witnin 
wnich faculty could nodify experiences to suit the candidate or help 
the candidate plan and carry out individ,ual learning activities within 
the resources of the progr£un. 

Syracuse employed two primary devices. One was the general con- 
ception of the teacher as a' problem-rftsolver, a person who would use 
general professional knowledge and skills' to solve problems but who • 
would have the personal capacity to. generate ways of' approaching - v 
problems. Thus individualized and personalized experiences alternate 
through the .program. ^ • ' 

Second, Syracuse provides for a "j;elf -directed component*' which 
they describe as follows: '.^ 

.. Self-Directed Compohent . This component is intended. to foster 
independent, se-lf-directed activity oriented ultimately toward 
professional ends. It has considerably less structure tshan 
.the preceding ' components particularly with'^respect to the- 
subject matter which will- make*, up the corapon^ent. It does 
have the structure provided by specific goals and the sup- 
porting instructional situations which char.acterize the com- 
ponent. The essQnti^^^ task for the student- in this compo- ^ . 
nent is to (a) deteraine what changes he would like to see 
take place in the children he teaches, (b) describe these 
changes behaviorally, (c^- determine what specialized train-, 
ing is needed (in addit.ion to that provided in other com- 
ponents of the model' progr^ija) to help him .in the accomplish- 
ment of these goals, and (d) to accomplish such ends as 
he has specified. with the pupils he teachers'during his 
• ' resident year. . 
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ine component provides a firm helping relationship, 
in the porforn^ancc of this complex task. The strident 
selects a counscling-cidvisor v;ith vhom he vbrks on a reg-- 
ular basis. This relationship betv/een student and coun- 
sclor7advisor is an enabling relationship combining the 
talents of the counselor v;ith .the talents of a r>cneralist 
in the field of elementary education, " In addition to this. 
one--to~one relationship with a counselor-advisor, the 
^ student may participate, in one of the ^student-controlled 
enabling seminars of about twelve students each. These 
activities are to be supplemented by a student-: controlled'" " 
^ weekly newsletter for expressing ideas and concerns about: 

the profession and the program. (. ' 

The studen-t develops a "planning and goals" paper 
around which his self --directed activities evolve. He is 
ultinately expected to realize these plans and goals 
through his own independent activities. The goals touajd 
which this cpm[^onent v/ork are the goals of professional 
independence which will enhance the dignity, integrity, and 
autonomy. of the student as a teacher, help him take respon- 
sibility for his own learning, and help him to independent- 
ly modify his own ideas, values > and behavior. From this 
; self-directed activity would come (a) continued increased 

understanding of the unique qualities of self as a teacher, 
(b) the develox^ment and implen-ientation .of a personalized 
set of educative experienced . culminating in a prof essional 
specialization that transcends the gejieral training gained 
in the basic program..^ 

J ^ ' - ComField makes effective use of a teaching laboratory v/hich 

]. utilizes many simulated teaching tasks and encourages the development, 

t. of a .personal teaching style as well as the mastery of prescribed 

professional knowledge and skills. The simulation laboratory has con- 
siderable potenti-al in this direction. 

Individual Progr^ Strategies , 

» ■ " ^ -• . " ■ 

The prograras aiTe so ^massive that;, to characterize each of ^them 
adequately in a report of reasonable length and clear enougli. strut: ture 
is out of the question unld;^s one severly limits the perspective he 
•uses. The* perspectiv,e we have chosen attempts tp identify the unique- 
ness of each model approach" Wd to ask the question: -^'How can 'this 
model be improved so that it^ unique strength is enhanped?" • 

This question appeared to us to be of vit-al imp'qrtance to the 
■ ./developers of^ the models, since the basic question for the developer 
and implement er of a model is, ''Aside from the systems- approach, with 
-the emphasis on performance goals, a modular curriculum structure, and 
management- oriented toward individualization and quality control, / . 



^Syracuse University,.- Ibid. , p. 25, 
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features shared by all the pro^rams^ what is the unique strcn?,th of. 
each model and how can that quality be capitalized on?'.* 

Hence, an this section vc attciq)t^to identify the most prominent 
and potentially unifying clenent of each program mo'del and recorjncnd . 
procedures which are likely to increase the feasibility of the r;.odcl , 
by capitali^-ing on its essential strength. Many of the reco'JiTiendations 
for each model are borrov7ings from other models. 

Takin;^ the Models on Their (hsm Terras 



- * ' , • ■ 

To make a fetish of internal^ consistency is an ugly form of " 
pedantry. If V7e avoid fetish, however, there are s67:,e' striking 
advantages to educational programs that have- a high 'degree of inter-- 
nal consistency > for reasons that are much more than the brandishing 
of theo.r-etical elegance. . An educational program that stands for 
something both in terms of mission and means can have a unified power 
and clarity which greatly increases aTfs^'^alue. 

In this section,' Xv-^e "attempt to characterize the essential "model 
for the model" of each of the .projects and discuss the extent to, 
which the prograr.V which is specified accords with that model and 
what would need to* be done to bring the program more fully in line 
with what seems to bp the fundamental conceptions that give it its 
grea'tcst strength.^'For those who would further develop and implement? 
these model ji we feel that this may be the most valuable enterprise that 
y^ey canengage^ in. All of the other criteria by which we look at the 
ffeasibility of the models and most of the criteria by which the them- 
selves looked at feasibility during their Phase Two activity are exter- 
nal to the structure of the individual models. There is validity in 
the use of these external criteria and nearly each one of the models 
can benefit- by applying them during the feasibility-making' stages, 
but "to give a program maximum strength and integrity it should be 
developed so that the "model of- its own model" has full expression in 
,the program that finally, comes into existence. 

Florida State yniversity. . * - 

The Florida Model is philsophically built on a concern for a teacher 
of ten years from now. 

« The rationale for this model program , is based upon: / 

1. predictions of .what society and education will be • ■ ' 

7; like by 1978; ■ • 

2m', inferences about the nature of teoqhing and^the role 
of the elementary school teacher by 1978; and 

3» implications for the preparation of elementary school ' 
^ . . . ' teachers. 
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Florida State University, A Model i:ox the Preparation o£ Elementary 
O School Tea'chers (OE-58018) Washington D.C.: USOE,- 1968." p. 3. 



They thus bc^:;in with a rather sound idea that if wo plan a teach- 
er education progrnin today > its nrnduatci? viM be at about the five- 
year point in experience about ten yearn froM nov:, and, aL a niniir.urn 
we heed to 'plan so that their preparation vill be ouitable for the 
world in which they then find themselves*. Florida spent considerable 
effort in speculating about the future and ihe kind of person who 
would be able to pperate effectively in the schools of the future. 
We feel that this is the essence of their model — an attempt to use sys- 
tems planning to forecast the future and that systems procedures to 
develop training modes which would be appropriate for the future. 

There are certain ways in which Florida fulfills its intricate 
model v&xy well. One of these vjays is by using 3: variety of rcodes of 
ins t rue tiW, thus ensuring that the teacher in. his ov;n training v;ill 
encounter ni&Gy t^^^^'^oiosicis and ei-iperience r.any strate^jies for learning 
*and teaching, t?rus learning at first hand how they can be orchestrated 
in a fully contemporary way (see FigurcVi.A, page -i 36)'. Since all of 
these modes emphasize self-paced experiences and criterion-referenced 
performance evaluation and all the activities are monitored by a com-- ^ 
puteriaed nanageracnt control syste:ii with feedback capability , there is 
a definite fucure orientation to the texture of the Florida >fcdel. 

^^^'^^y^t> when we look at the substance of the modules themselves, 
to' the kinds- of teaching skills which will be taught and the kinds^of 
knowledge which will be taught to the teacher, the picture is not so 
future oriented. It is, in fact, not very different- from what has been 
the content of teacher training programs for at least the "last forty 
years, with soma- updating of content. The corception of the teacher, 
in other words, Vioes not seem to be a§ future oriented as does the con- 
ception of the need to prepare him .in such way that he . will have a 
future orientation. Furthermore, there is very little provision for 
the development of reflective or creative thinking, in the Florida iModel 
A teacher who would be c&anf ortable 'hn the fast-emerging future society 
jWhich is depicted in the early sections of the Florida docuiTient would 
:sCirely need to be philosophically prepared to reflect on what izas hap- 
pening to him, to gain some historical and philosophical perspective 
on the events that surrounded him. Further, he should be prepared to 
help others behave rationally while living in the midst of such rapid 
and unpredictable change. 

We believe the Florida Model would take , on greater strength if, 
as it is redeveloped for implementation, the. view of the teacher is 
reconceptualized in a more forward-looking way. That conceptualization 
should, in our opinion, conceive of him as a philosophical person using 
his technology and bxiilding on it a^new technology, but with the reflec 
tive- and creative- thinking capability uo master the changing futuristic 
environment in which Florida believes he will find himself. 

The ComField Mode l 

The essence of the ComField Model lies in the conception 
• teacher as an instructional manager who is able to bring about 
in children* In its program methodology we caa see the desire 
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Individual Activities; - - 



Cv\p .Computer Interriction 

Int . Interview and Consultation 

IS . Independent Study 

LAV Laboratory and Audio-Visual 

Wr . V^riting 

Group Activities 

Dsc Discussion Group 

Let > Lecture 

Prj . Project 

Prs Presentation 

Field Observation 

Ocl Observation in Class 

00 Observation in Other Site 

Simulation 

SmO Observing Simulated Situations 

SmP Producing . Simulation 
Teaching 

Tel Classrobm 

Tsg Small 'Group 

Tt , Tutorial (one student) 



Fifiure A. 4. Experience Codes 

n— — ' ■ ■ " ' 

Ihe Florida Stata University, A Model for the-^Preparation of Hlfin^entarv 
School Teachers .. (0E-5S018) V{ashington D.C. : USOE, 1963, p. 55. 
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the ceachcr develop a 'personalized style for raanap,in[; instruction and 
for providing tiie i^ianageinent-support service nocesiiary to instruction. 
The use. of the laboratory for training, is very much' in line with their 
^view of a teacher and how he should be trained, for it provides, nany 
opportunities to develop both a personal style and tcchnieal proficiency. 
In other words, the use of the " laboratory provides the* settin^^ in 
which the teacher can be trained and evaluated in a way consonant with 
their image of the teacher. 



However, there are several unresolved questions within the Con- 
Field structure which, if^ they were resolved, v;ould greatly increasti 
the potential power of the model. First, 'they str^ess throughout that 
the teacher candidat^i v;ill be-'able to 'negotiate inany of the activities 
that he will pursue as he tries to prepare himself, yet the objectives 
of the; teacher education program are derived from the specification 
of the kinds of - objectives that might be set , for eleTnehtary school 
students and the kinds of condit^ions that would be likely to achieve 
those objectives. The teacher-^ presumably will be trained to produce 
those conditions and to evaluate the outcomes. This means that many 
of the objectives aiiff activities will be specified for the teacher. 
It.^is not explained how a system external, to the teacher candidate 
would be reconciled A7ith the intent to have the teacher largely deter- 
mine the nature and course of his own experiences. There is recogni- 
tion within , the report that some objectives are required of . all teach- 
ers and some simply of those who are. going, to be 'specialists or work 
with specific kinds of/children, but this acknowledgement does not 
resolye the basic question, which is how within a systems design, 
dpes one allow for student negotiation. There are a number of poten- 
tial solutions to^ this problem'. The CcmField Model developers might 
look at the kinds of devices generated at Syracuse to approach a ' 
similar problem. *For example, in the final report on the ComField 
Model, we find the definition of teaching style as well as the spec- 
ifications for the personalization of the process of teacher educa- 
tion: ' ^ ' . 



I - Teaching Style . 

As used in ComField, the concept of teaching style 
refers to 'the matter of. integrating and synthesizing the 
various professional competencies develop through Com-- 
•Field, ixito a unique and personally relevant approach to' 
teaching > -It is hypothesized that two factors are neces- 
. sary to bring this* about: (1) a knowledge of alternative 
styles, and (2) an opportunity ^to practice alternative 
styles. 

Specifications 

1, Each student shall be exposed to alternative 
teaching styles through models. 

• ' ■. 2, Each student shall explicate his own teaching 

/ i'* style. ; ' • 
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3. Each student is to provide 'a rationale in support 
of his preferred teaciiinc; style. 

A. Kach Gtudent will have a series of rionevtiluative 
intervicv: within v'riici; to explore the r.caninj; of 
behavior observed in the laboratory and practi- 
cum for the learner * s definition of teaching style. 

Specifications for the Perronali^ation Process 

There are no specific, independent learninj^ experiences 
within, the Coir.Field instructional pro^r^im designed to bring 
the personalization of professional cor.petencies about. Per- 
sonalization experiences are alV^-VS a part of an instruction- 
al, system designed to produce ^a given competency and v;ili 
take what'ever form that is required to perr.it the explora- 
tion of personal relevance or tneanin;; within that system, 
(See Figure 4,5> page ]S^.) Alr^ost always/it will involve 
• contact with another person, however^ ei/cher a peer or a 
raember of the staff; and it will ain-.ost always focus upon 
the affective dimension of thr.t \:hich is being learned. 
Since there are no specific provisions for the process and 
since it has been described in so-^e detail as it links to 
the development of professional coinpetencies only the basic 
features of the process will be described. These nay be 
considered as specifications. 

1. Instructional activities designed to increase 
^ students' awareness of their personal qualities 

and the implications of these for teaching style 
are* to be included as an integral part of the 
- - program. 

2. Assessment of all cognitive outcomes is accompa- 
nied by "an assessment of the coTCTitment held to- 
ward them. 

3. Assessment of student performance is accompanied 
by an assessment of the congruence between behav- 

, / ior and that basic personality characteristic of 
the' student. 

4. Performance below criterion level leads to assess- 
ment of the basis for the failure and consequent 
remediation. • Dismissal is more nearly based on an 
apparent lack of potential to perform the -task 
rather than a punitive or arbitrary measure*^ 

The last statement in the description of the personalization pro- 
cess at the top of page lOA says "performance below criterion level 
leads to assessment of the b'asis for the failure and consequent re- 

^viorthwest Regional Educational Laboratory, A Competency Based, Fi eld 
• Centered i Systems Approach to Elementary Teacher Education (OE-3B020) 
^ Washington D.G.: -USOE, 1968, Volume I, pp. 102-103f. 
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The process by which a student pro- 
gresses through an instructional 
system that is de'^signed to bring 
both the mastery and personaliza- 
tion of professional- conpetencies. 




mediation-^. Dismissal is nora nearly based on apparent, lack of poten- 
tial t6 perform the task rather than a punitive or arbitrary r»:<jasure,'" 
Evidently then, within the specifications for personalization v;e have 
provisions for "deselecting'" students who do not neer previously 
specified performance criteria. This is a 6tranj^;e kind of personali- 
zation. ' ■ 

The Syracuse personalization component, fro.ni v;hich we think the 
ComField developers could borrow profitably, v/hile it is very loose 
and somewhat unspecific in many . places , is one v;ay- of providinp^ for ' '■ 
the reconciliation betxs'een the personal' needs, interests and apt-itudes • 
of the student and the relatively risid character of a modular systems 
mod.el which is accompanied by quality control procedures. 

''The Teachers' College systen of or^anizaing students into inquiry 
groups which .^drainister most of the teacher education program to them- 
selves with tiie assistance' of faculty counselors also p^rovides-a great 
deal of room for the kind of personalization that ComField -says it 
'^'wants but does not seem .actually to provide, because it permits s.tudents 
to redefine goals and'^^tiiiSans v/hilc they move through the program. 
Quality control is vastly complicated., by such a procedure. 

The Michigan , State storagc-and'-retrieval system for modules also 
provides a matrix in whiciv personalization might be achievable. By 
making all faculty and students aware of what modules reside in the 
information-storage-and-.-retrieval system • the personalization of a pro- 
g,rain becomes much easier, for the structure of the program becomes 
transparent and can be matched much more closely to the style of the 
individual. Without such a matri:^ and a guidance component to help 
the student retrieve and learn the modules that are m.ost appropriate 
to his . needs, the flexibility of the s;jstem' model with respect to 
individuals would remain more apparent than real, . ^ 

•T he llniversiiiy of Massachusetts Model 

The Massachusetts Model emphasizes in philosophy the need .^for the *• 
individualized perparation ,o*f the teacher and an intermingiingVof 
human relations skills, teaching skills, and content knowledge. Hov;- 
ever, these are describiSd -so separately that the Massachusetts Model 
does"no.t seem to have an essential point of view which unifies it or 
which represents its character or the character it would be likely to 
take on during development- As is pointed out in another place, a 
• suprisingly large number of the Massachusetts m.odules do not have 
obj^ectives which reach our criteria for behaviorality and,, thus, they 
could not be. implemented as they presently stand. without tremendous^ly 
greater specification. Furthermore, within. many of the important com- 
ponents such as the teachini^ skills or the "behavioral'' component, the 
skills often seem trivial compared with the rather strong . statements 
of needed teaching strategies vrhich characterize some of the other pro- 
grams such as Pittsburgh, Syracuse, Michigan State, and the ComField"" 
Model, The 'objective of one module, for example, is to get tl}'e teach- 
er to ask as *raany questions as possible during" the ' lesson, so that a 



bcf;lmving tcachcr'i? dependency on chc lecture rneihod can be overcome." 
This objeccive iG- di£iC:urbinf;ly chnouic. " Fur Cherniore , to ask: a ccnchcr . 
to "ask luany qucsCionf;" ni;' posr:ible" ccer.is irrational-r doer, he do this 
re^;ardless of what the children do? Also, doec^ the instructional alter- 
native i£o,uT micro-teaching sessions) have any real chance of reducinj^ . 
socicone's dependence on Che lecture? In other v;ords, we had a good 
deal, of difficulty determining the essential character of the Kassachu- 
setts Model. 

Moreover, the program is alinost completely without a philosopViy, 
although it does deal with the affective development of the teacher to 
a laudable extent. Dealing with emotions v/ithout a philosophy can 
become unnerving at times. A module, for exainple, has as its. objec- 
tive within the area of race relations *'the, ability to recognize and 
deal with fear and sexual attitudes."^ The instructional alternatives 
are as follows : 

The trainee will participate in a fantasy stonriing 
session about . fear- of physical attacks by blacks. Sessions— . 
all whiter- will be hour-long and run for six. times..' 

The trainee will -participate in an all-black fan- 
tasy storming session about fears and hatreds of whites. 
Six sessions J one hour long*' 

The trainee will participate in a fantasy storniing 
session about fear of physical , attacks and sexual abuse. 

The team that 'examined this_^model is agreed that the ability to 
recognize and deal with fear and sexual attitudes in a racial context 
is very unlikely to be changed very much by six hours ^of fantasy storm- 
ing sessions, and it .seems almost a Kafkaesque world that would suggest 
^that such might be true* Certainly, fantasy storming sessions might 
\bpen- up such attitudes so that people could articulate them, and that " 
might be the beginning of symbolic control, but if one really has fear, 
sexual fears particularly, that are racially lirfked, there will be no 
short-term course of therapy, even intensive therapy ^ that will change 
those fears; to pretend so is ridiculous.. /'The Massachusetts Model 'is 
full .of such absurdities. On one level they soiind attractive because 
the Massachusetts Model certainly does deal with racial issues, ethnic 
issues, and one's personal need to^develop a fully functioning self in 
a world which is laced with racial,, ethnic, and economic class conflicts 
However**, when one looks at"' the specifications and finds "but that a 
modular curriculum ha^ been presented in which relatively short instruc- 

. -^University of Massachusetts, Model Elementary Teacher Education Pro- 
^ gram (OE-58022) Washington p. C. : USOE, 1968, p. 264. 

-2.- • ; 

Ibid,., p. 258. — 

-^Ibid. 
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tional. systems lire supposed to be effective in those areas, one aac to 
questions the sincerity of the entire nodel. ^ • . . 

The whole section on sexual av;areness in tire Massachusetts prcgrau 
is similarly suspect. For exanple, let us look at sections ircfz, the 
final report of. the project, pages 23-2-256* 

In this entire section, the Massachusetts Model, quite laudably 
in our view, gets into areas which are extremely L-iiportant in t:;e 
functioning of the individual, both personally and as a teacher, and 
the designers of the Massachusetts Model do not shrink frcu a sub- 
stantive involveir.ant with sex or anything else that they think is 
important 'to the development of the individual. 

However, their pcrf onriance criteria are hi^,hly unspecific and their 
activities are not clearly related to the objectives. In areas as crit- 
ical as sex, this seems to us to be a fatal blov/ to the feasibility of 
the progran as it stands. Jhe more critical and personal the arecs, it 
seerasv.to us, the more we must strive to be very specific in the descrip- 
tion of objectives and activities, and the clearer we must be abouu the 
potential relationships among them. Evaluation in areas as critical 
and personal as these becomes a matter of the protection of the student 
as well as the assessment of him. 

In addition, much of the material in those areas seer.s to be very 
loosely constructed. . For example, ±r\ terms of the physical awareness 
of sexuality, the instructional alternatives are: ■ 

The teacher trainee- v/ill participagc in an Esaien-type 
seminar or series of seminars which centers on the freeing " 
of the body^and its sexuality. 

The teacher trainee x-^ill teach, a ten-minute micro-teach-;- 
ing lesson on the discoveries he made in the above described 
seminar(s) noting especially the^part of his understanding 
that is significantly nonverbal. . 

There is really only one instructional alternative here and it 
occurs in two phases, - one of which is quite extensive (the Esalen 
seminar) and the other of which is simply a ten-minute lesson. How 
these relate to each other is not' specif ied nor are we told what is 
to be done with the- ten-^minute episode in order .to help the person 
perceive what he has learned and develop ' some viev/s of himself in 
rcl^.tion to the important area in question. A more powerful piiilo-- 
sophy in the Massachusetts- Model , v;e believe, would have avoided 
superficiality and disconnectedness of this sort. If one really 
cares about his trainee, one simply dees not put him in encounter 
groups/aiid then assume that the objectives of those groups have been 
■ achieved. He may use encounter groups; to open up personally impor- 
tant areas and then provide experiences to help the student incorporate 

^The University of Massachusetts, Ibid . , p. 254. 



chose experiences into his overall pattern of functioning* 



In shore, to live ^ap co its rhetoric, Mns.sachusct cs needs a 
philosophy. If it gets thr.c, as veil as a note unified model of the/ 
teacher during development, it could becoriC a fascinating prografn. 

The Michigan State Model ■ 

The BSTEP Model has as its essence the clinical behavioral style ^' 
and it: conceives liberal and professional^ education as contributing in 
various ways to the developinent of that style and the individual vari-, 
. ations it is likely to have. 

The program is well unified around this conception of style, but 
a trer.iendous amount more could be done to unify the 2,700 relatively 
single-purpose nodules into r.;eaningful clusters, as is described on 
pages W.^' and il?. In addition, the nodules thenselyes are extrenely 
uneven with respect to the specification of objectives, pre-requisitie*^, 
and evaluation. The specification problem is easily rectified in a 
program which is developed o^ver a longer period' of tine when there is 
time for a more adequate quality controlo t:han was possible in the eight 
months in which the original models had to be completed. 

To make the essence of the model really powerful, however > the 
BSTEP developers have to face a very complex and delicate problem, one 
which, as they resolve it^ should have a considerable yield for the 
improvement of systems design procedures. That is, the extreme disjunc- 
tion betvjeen the progr£in and the clinical style that the teacher trainee 
is himself supposed to manifest when he has completed -the pragran. A 
student, in other, vrords, does not live the model he is expected'to be- 
come, but he lives in a very specific modular structure x^hich is . sup- 
posed by small increments . to bring about the general kind of behavior 
he is to mariifest later. The style of the program does not fit the 
behavioral style which the trainee is to adopt later. 

llie' solution to this problem should probably^ be unique to the 
BSTE? Model, but devCjlopers can borrow ideas fiom some of the other 
models as they search for their ' solution. Especially, they might borrov; 
from the Pittsburgh Model, whose program has almost an exact congruence- 
with the type of teacher who is to be producedL It^ seems to us that it 
would be possible for the BSTEP developers to hreate a way in V7hiv':h 
their program could be administered to the students with the same clinic 
al style that is specified for them.. For exaiatjle, a counselor could 
propose to and x^ich the student what he should do next, then the student 
could operate as a self -teacher , or in taking seminars or lectures which 
are led by others, he could share the purposes of the teachet. He could 
then further propose, do and reflect once again. In other words, it is 
not the modular structure of the program which conflicts with the essen- 
tial model of the program. It is chat the nodules were net constructed 
in an organizational matrix that permits the clinical behavior style to 
be as much a part of the teacher education program as it is later hoped 
it will be a. part of the behavior of the teacher. This, we feel, is a 
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relatively easy problc:r» to .solve, ac' ica£;t: conccotiually > but: an inpor- 
taiit,' even necessary, one for •he BSThP developers if their pro;;r.iri 
is to realize the consiclerabre pQlcntial it has. . 

The Syracus *. Model 

The essence of the Syracuse Model i:; the intcnt-action-f cecback 
transaction which is to characterize the life of teachers and students 
within the nodel. In the professional sensitivity component, together 
with the use of decision points and the systen for brir.^ins nicdules 
together and relat.-'.u; then to each oth.erj 'the overall design of the 
Syracuse Model is quite compatible with its essential model and is 
quite strong in its presentation to the student in that it lives up to 
v;hat it says it does in terms of the .intent-action-f eedback r.odel. It 
is our iiTipression, ho^.-evcrj that the r.odel still leaves the student 
av/fully alone in an enomous sea- pf cor.poncnts and that sorr.e of the 
devices v;hich reside in sor.e of the other r.:odels r.i^ht be used to over- 
cone this at least partially. 'Especially , it appears that so^ie kind 
of couiisclor-advisec- group could be fomcd that could help students 
relate to each other over their cieneral pro^^ress and stimulate one 
another to get ideas for the nany modules ' in which students can .substi- 
tute activities for those v;hich are suggested in the r.odel specifica- 
tions. Such a group would help provide a form for inforr.al feedback 
that could make the prograi?. stronr^er and a' social context for decision- 
making that could provide the student with solidarity as he works his 
way through the iabyrintivine program. 

Although, as usual, we, are reluctant to suggest any of our locals 
med^icme f or • sor.".eohe else's problems, the inquiry groups Zroxn the 
Teachers College Model might v/ell' be used within the context of the 
Syracuse Model to provide sortie of the psycho-social glue that appears 
to, be lacking ai'id a context in v;hich students can becone cormit ted , 
through the formation of a reference group, to the kinds of ideals 
wliich lie at the social and philosophical core of the Syracuse 
prog rani., ^ ^ . 

, The University . of Georgia Model: GEM ■ ' ' 

• We see the University of Georgia Model as the. *^job analysis nodel" 
because it is a prototype exaniple of one kind of syst(^i7,3 planr;ing — 
the kind which begins with the specification of a j ob 'description, 
ciakes a detailed analysis of that job^ and then syster.atically plans 
experiences Xshich are likely to add up to-that job coinpetency The 
components- of the n:odel^ ar'e, in turn, developed directly frcni the 
task analysis. The almost ccriplete absence of any learning 'theory 
except behavior" "modification and the abse:;ce of progran or nodule 
'strategics which are based on other theories ., of learning contribute 
to the impression of the Georgia Model as a classic of the systems 
stereotype described by Jacques Ellul*-^ 



■Jacques Ellul, The Technclogical Society ^ New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1964, 



, Taking. the siociel on it:r. ov/n coras and not tryinp, to ir;posa 
'other criteria on it/ the" uiodel hw-is to be jud^^ed in *eerns of the ade- 
quacy of the cnsk anaiysi^j -end the^ job descriplion.. iroth of these 
tasks were carried out in .euonr.ous detail. Hacli of "then have flaws " 
which alinost characterize the rr.odel and which ve believe point the 
way to substantial irr.provemencs in the model. First,- the task analysis 
is wade, not from an actual job description of a teacher developed 
from a study of a teacher in action, but: froD a hypothetical rp.ocel of 
-a teacher ^developed by individuals considered to be experts in teacher 
training. . The model was developed entirely at tlie beliavioral level-, 
that is>^in terns of sets of behavioral obj ectives rather th*an a 
unified overarching conception of the teacher frbn which behavioral 
objectives could be described through a job analysis. 

. ■* In other words, instead of describing a ccrfain kind of teacher 
and then breaking that dowi into ' specif id functions, they cescrib^-d 
a general functionary called an eleu:entary school toac^^r and described 
Kim in tems^ of -specific behaviors which hecarr.e the objeb<:ives of the^**!!,^ 
Gcorgin prograra. In the course of the development and in^ie::ientation 
of the model, we believe it would be greatly Sureugih.ened* if this 
position were reevaluated and if an overarching coj^^eption of the teach- 
er could be. developed. There are numerous exar.ples of what this con- 
ception might be like in the various models. The. Michigan State cour 
ccption of clinical behavior style, the ConField- conception, of ;a 
person with , the competicncy necessary to bring about ^certain kinds of . 
learnings the University of Pittsburgh conceptualization of the teach- 
er as an individualizer and the Teachers College conceptualization of 
the teacher as.au innovator — all should be heuristic examples fron 
which the Georgia developers could draw in strengthening their ^ 
specific model. 

Similarly, they describe the elementary school child in terms of 
specific behaviors rather. than in terms of an overarching' description, 
froin which ,the specific "behaviors could be derived* They did not con- 
ceptualize ^iiim, in 'Other v;ords, to be a creative thinker or afi intel- 
lectual or a social activist or a productive citizen or in any, of the 
other V7ays k student, might be conceptualized. -They proceeded directly 
to describe the .desired behaviors of the child in 'father specific terns ^ 
again without an overall philosophical conception under which to 
describe the behaviors which could be developed. As a result, r,any of 
the behaviors within the. program seem to have an ad hoc character -and ' 
seem to be unrelated to one another. 

The- Georgia 'development plan calls for the development o^^ per- 
formance module for each of tne more than 2,500 objectives of the 
program. Such a large nVimber with no overall .ynifying conception' 
leads to a program of extremely, "atomic*' ''character; as discussed in 
' an earlier section of the chapter. , . ' 

• * ' • ■, 

Han a g erne n t S y s t em s ' ■ " ^ * 

The massive modular programs which will result when the models are 
developed and implemented depend for their feasibility on e:vtremely 
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cff icicnt rnanagci?.cnt -syster.s which can store; r.odules, coordinate sup- 
'port services, relate progror.i clcnicnts to individuals, ntorc assess- 
ment .data, and be used for rc^:;Gurce in:iaaf,cr.ent ar^d pro^ra::: .iL-iprove- 
ment. In the feasibility'studies, .^.Tanagenent^ tcclinology wa:; unifonnly 
employed to ostiraate costs, generate develop::ielnt 'schedules , and plah 
the management of implementation. i 

. * •. * 

Individualized,' perf orr.iance-based education for large nui^nbers of 
students xn^any ^rea cannot be conceived unless c'onterr.porary managerr.cn 
systems are employed. In addition, program ^revision ^depends on con- 
tinual assessment with redevelopment of poor program eiemento and smoo 
integration of the fresh components into the^ ongoing program. 

All the models assume this and they have specified very similar 
management systems or implied them by other specifications. The re~ 
quireraents of the systems are exemplified'' by the Florida State propos- 
al: 

. Overview ' * • ^, '-•^ . . 

The -computerixed management control system (CMCS) can'.... 
best be conceptualised in -'terms of the needs of the various 
users of the system.. One type of user will be the ■ trainee 
r and the professorial staff who" are 'assisting the trainee. 
"Their primary interest will be-in determining the "location^-" 
of the teacher candidate in the training program, what be- 
haviors should be learned next, etc. The system should pro- 
^ vide these -users with information for counseling ^the trainee 
? in. terms of the in^structional alternatives which are available 
I to-him. It will also serve as a record of his past perfo.r- 
mance. (The exact nature of Jthe. trainee's record wj.ll be. 
described later.) o . 

A .second type of potential user of the CMCS is the* ad- 

• inlnistrative force which V7ill be required to impienent the 
training program. Their prim^ary problem will begone of al- 
location of human and material resources. Certain program 

• activities will require the ^availability of ^rooms with video- 
" . tape reC'orders; others V7ill require small rooms which can 

be used ^or group discussions. At certain times faculty 
members^wi'ld be required to^ be on campus, while at other 
times, they will -be needed as, obscry.ers in the schools and. 
in-'ser'/ice centers. -^In order to anticipate these needs and 
prepare for them, the administrators ^must be fully aware of 
the resources which are required fo.r implementing the pro- 
gram", and must be able to detelrmine the rate at V7hich train- 
ees will require access 'Bo various facilities and resources. 

. The^ third type ..of system user is the curriculum d-evel- 
oper and the researcher, the people whb are responsible for 
producing the instructional materials and experiences and 
for monitoring the success of . cach_ of these_. .1^^ .^^^y J^.^ 



anticipated tiha-t this, grc'up v;ill be composed of a larj^e "ntun- 
ber of specialists in suchVareas as content, audio-visual 
devices, pirof cr^sioaal v^ritin^;, curriculu-r;, and educational 
research. Their interests v/iii not be limited to a sin[ilo 
"trainee's total score on a criterion test, but rather on 
the perf onnancq.^ of a'large nurj^ber of students on each of 
the subconponentsLwithin a task^ In addition, they vill 
want: to deceraine the relationship betv7ecn the trainee's 
present perforniance and hiis past and future performances, 
Tl'iis inf o^rmation will be vised to revise the various activ- 
ities, and n^tcrialsj and^ to determine the feasibility of 
various instructional sequences. . . 

TtiTo-Systen Concept 

■ 'The analysis of the potential users of the CMOS indi- 
cates that soi7;e of the users, nanely the teacher candidates 
and professional staff, vill need tc have access to the in- 
formation which is in the systetn on an as-needed basis. 
-This suggests that the CMCS should operate in real-tine, i.e., 
the trainee or facuLty rnerriber vould be able to have access 
to the information via a re:r.ote terriinal at any tine during 
the day. ,The inforrr.ation in the sys.ten, in turn, should be 
accurate and up-to-date. On the other hand, the prograin 
adainistrators and' curriculum developers have r.;ore lead tirae 
in terms of their requests for information. For example, 
the administrators could .receive a weekly^ or serrii-wcekly 
status report on all students and an indication of antici- 
pated resource needs. The curriculum- developers would 
work with researchers in planning" exactly v;ha£ data they 
would like to retrieve froni the system in order to' eval- 
uate their own materials and activities. 

.This further analysis of the users and their demands ^ 
upon the'" system indicates that not only will they have var- 
ious lags in terms of the time required to receive inforuia- 
tion, but they will al^o be seeking different types of infor- 
mation. The trainee and professor will want information a^ 
bout the events related to a single trainee; the administra- 
tor will want information on single events. 

Therefore, it is proposed that two interrelated systems 
be developed. The first system will serve the train&e, the 
professor and the administratpr ; it v;ill operate in real-time, 
via remote terminal access for the first tv;o users, and will 
operate in batch mode for the administrator. .. The second 
system will operate only in batch-mode and will.be entirely 
oriented toward the needs of the curriculum developer. These 
tv;o systems- will he further explicated in terms o5. systems 
concepts, input and output procedures, and hardware and soft- 
ware requirements. • • . 



The real-tiuTiC managcr.cnt system will utilize the manage- 
ment tool called ?ro,",ram i^valuation and Rcvievr Technique 
(PiiRT) for the control of a trainee's prograni.' A revicv/ of 
the wanagenent requiren;ents of the -program and the irianagenent 
assets of PERT for appropriateness of fit might be desirable., 

Real-Time Management Systeni 

The best way in which to conceptualize the real- time 
management systen is to consider a very large PERT network. 
The entire ne*twork represents the total training,. progran for 
one trainee. .The full inplication of the use of. the network 
can be shovm through a discussion of the .five basic types of^ 
information which will ., be included in the system:- 

1. trainee background infonuaTion; ■ 
^ ' 2. sequential "list of criterion behaviors or events; 

3. PERT network and trainee progress records; 

4. " list of activities available for achieving each event 

and 

5. estimated tiines to achieve each objective. 

Trainee Background Inf orriiation . For each teacher candi- 
date» there will be a short record of his skills,' interests, 
and aptitudes as he enters the program. The inf orrr.ation in 
this record v;ill include that information which, is nost often 
used in counseling trainees: high school and university grade 
point averages, various aptitude scores, relevant experiences 
and interests. . 

Sequential List of Criterion Behaviors or Events . A list * 
of nuir.bered events will be inserted in the system so that in" 
aiidition to indicating that the trainee has mastered event' 
057,' a printout carl show that he has demonstrated the ability 
to use probing techniques. 

PEPvT I'^etwork and Trainee Progress Records^ A numbered 
pathway for-, each student- will be established. As a student 
completes an. event the following 20-digit record'will be 
inserted: . ' 

»\ l. . trainee' identification number .(3 digits); 

2. event identification ncimber (3 digits); 

3. nuriiber of tines the trainee. has repeated the event 
(1 digit); 

A. -mininum score acceptable on the event (3 digits); 



5. score achieved by the trainee on the event (3 
■ • digits) ; ■ / . . 

6. '" date that criterion instruTiant was attrapted 

(6 digits) ; and - 

7. indication chat a corrjnent is associated with the 
\ trainee's perfomance (1 digit). 

Fo^ instance, a sample trainee record such as 057 547 2 078 
085.^020(368 1, could be interprere'^d as follows: 

*\This is a record for trainee 057 's perfonnance on objec- 
•tive 547." -The student took the criterion test two tii?.es.* 
The nininun acceptaSle score on the criterion is 078; .• 
the teacher candidate, has a score (on his second try) 
'. ^ /of 085. 'The evaluation took place on February 6, 1963, 
^and. a cor^cnt has been recorded relative to the train- 
ee's perf ori::aance. 

■ '.. . . ■ . 

If the trainee is required to repeat an- event, the ir^ost - 
up-to-date record will be available on the system; previous 
records will be stored and nade available as needed^. Itanr 
seven, above, will consist of a ''1'* if the professor or 
trainee wishes to make a coiiment about this event. Other- 
wise it w^Lll be a "0". A list of these comnents will be 
generated with' their associated trainee and event numbers, 
and will be available, as needed. 

List of -Activities Available for Achieving .Each Event . • 
This list will be available for each event. It will indi- 
cate what materials and activities may be used for achiev- 
ing each objective. At the initial stage in the developer . 
;inent of .the ^'entire program, th^^^ only means for achieving a 
particular::, event ''might be by taking a. particular course. 
As. the program expands and bcconies truly individualized, ■ 
a great^ number of alternatives may be available to ' the 
trainee. The advisor would assist the teacher- candidate^ 
in his selection of t.he most appropriate alternative, 

' \ ;£:stiTnated Tiir;e to Achieve Each Event. A critical ele- 
. meiit of all .PERT 'networks is the estimate of time required ' , 
to carry, .put each activity. There arc usually three esti- 
mates:. optimJJstic,' pessimistic, and most likely. Initial 
estimates of. these parameters will of fen be based on very 
little _conc.ret"e data; however, , after a number of teacher, 
candidates p'4s5- through the new training prograrii, time esti- 
mates qf^ this type should ..become quite realistic and there- 
fore should be included in the computerized management con-' 
trol system. Such infonriation- would be invaluable to the 
program administrator as well- a^s the. trainee and* his advi-- 
'sor,.< 
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The five features described ahovc charactcrizG the real- 1-51- 
time nianaf^emenL sys i:cn, >\rct details wiH be indicated in ^ 
the- sections on input and ois.tput and, syster^s requirements. 
We now-^turn to the essential ^characteristics" of the batcii- 
mode retrieval systerri. \ 

Batch-Mode rnfonaation Retrieval System 

This system will serve primarily , cuxriculuiii developers 
as well as educational "researchers v/ho will use these data 
to explore a variety of Training hj-^ppthe^'es. It will essen- 
tially be a very large data 'base -froin v%ich 'specif ic types 
of inforrvation r.iay be retrieved in ofdet to be surjiiarized ■ ' 
via standardized data analy^sis techniq'ue.s . , The basic infor- 
mation in this systeti will be of two typ^es: (1) trainee back- ' 
ground inf onaation;' and (2) detailed trainee perf orinance 
'inf omxation. . . 

Trainee BackgrGund Inforntation . There will be a complete 
file, on every trainee which includes all the information ' ' 
vmich is. gathered as part of the selection procedure. This 
information is described in detail in another part of this _ " 

document. . In general, the file will include such infoma- 
tion as scores, attitudes tov;ard children, self-image, and • 
openiuindadness. It willjalso include information on the 
trainee's progress during the first tv;o years of coHcge, 
including such items as course perfomaac'e, acadfcimic inter- 
ests, and extra class interests. 

' Detailed Trainee Perf omiance Inforr.:ation . This will be. 
a complete- file of all the teachiar. candidates' perf orr.ances 
on all activities in the .prograin* For- activities which re- - , 
quire the deyelopcent of certain- cognitive skills, the data " ' 
may be in the.forni of results of a multiple choice test. 
If the activity relates to the learning iand demonstrating- 
of a certain technical' skill in teaching , the data may re- ' 
present the results of an observational checklist. 

The purpose of these data will be' twofold. The* cur- 
riculum .developer can retrieve that data which are relevant' 
to the activities which he has created. The data will be 
invaluable in the formative evaluation and revi'sion of the 
instructional materials and activities. The curriculum 
developer may wish to use the background information on the - 
trainees to stratify his data in various w^ays; e.g., per- 
formance o£ junior ■ college vs. home institution trainees* 
The second purpose of. the data will be- to investigate the ; 
relationships between background information and perfor- 
mance in order to make, the training appropriate to various 
types of teacht;.r candidates, to enhance the validity Of the 
selection procedures^ for the program, tp predict success in . * ■ 
inservice. -activities, and to investigate^'aiternative se- 
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quences for the instructional events. More details on this 
•information retrieval systeci appears , in the sections on in- 
put and output, and systcr.:s specifications.^ 

Although there v:erji sorae differences, the Florida statement con- 
tains the essential rceuirernents for the computer assistance needed 
to operate an intricate program and provide for its continuous rep-.en-- 
cration through curriculum development. The provision for re^^encra- 
tion may be the most radical departure from previous teacher education 
prograiTiS, for/the nodular curriculum design permits replacement of 
curriculum elements as new ones are 'developed. Continuous, assessment 
and redevelopment enables a rate an.d precision of curriculum* improve- 
ment not possible .without ccimputerized management, just as the student- 
oriented aspect of management permits individualization and personali- 
zation of a sort not previously conceivable. 

Florida State was concerne'd in its feasibility study to test the 
capability of itsCAI system to monitor instruction and also sampled 
the reaction of students to the management process and the modular • 
curriculum. The results were generally positive, leading toward more 
extensive- testing of more complex groups of curricular elements and " 
the ability of the management"^ syste:u to handle more complex demands. 

The type of research conducted by Florida State and the subseauent 
research to test the feasibility of the specified manajjement systems 
are es3ential^to lay- a basis of information on which development and 
implementation can proceed, for there-has been, almost no real-vjorld 
experience with this type of management system in educational applica- 
tion. The specified sysrtems appear eminently logical, but there are 
many iraport''ant human considerations^ about which little is known. 
Systems which a:ee" flexiWLe_^r\^^ in industrial application may, not^ 
be capable of adapting to- humain heeds unless they are.- extensively 
modified^-or they may work without' essential modification. 

Research in this area is urgent simply because the entire modu- 
lar approach depends so" absolutely on an effectively functioning \ 
management system."' There is little point in speculating on the f^easi- 
bility of the management systems without direct tests. . 

The ComField short statement of specifications makes, clear ■ the. 
importance of the' management aspect 'of the models: , . 

' Specif ications ■ for the ComField . ^ 

■ . Management Model . . ' • 

• Content' Specifications ■ ^ , 

Content Specification 1.' The manaeemen^t; model shall 
' . ■ contain th:: sunnort functions required to ne r. rt,lt a • 

^Florida State University^ A Model for the Preparation of Elementary 
School Teachers (OE-58018) Washington D.C.: USOE» 1968, pp. 135-1A3. ■ 
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ComFiclcI based ins truct: ior.r.I nrof^rrn t o oncrntG . 

In order tb operate, the Coi^rield li;, ucl J.'^nc.l wodel 
requires eight support functions:. 1) nians"sav.'.cnt o.i the 
instructional /process per se, that is_, r.ana^;in;:^ tcachinj:-- 
learning interactions; 2) developncnc of ^'.'n^ instructionenl 
systcnis for use in the program; 3) contini us evjaluation of 
the" effectiv'eness and appropriateness- of chc prc^^ram as a, 
x^hole; 4)^ continuous adapt %tl^^^ of the pro[:;rain in light of 
its systematic appraisal; S^'pt-bgr;^ e/iecuticn; 6) personnel 
selection hnd training; 7) maintenanceo of ecuipiuent, supplies 
and facilities; and 8) naintd-riance of .thti inf orrrat-ion uianage- 
ment system needed to persiitrxill of the above to occur. 

Content -Specification > .■ "fhcT :riana? ,c?;.e nt ''rr.odel- shall 
contain a sunoortin{; fpi^tf^j^^ dcr^iVr.ea to nrovide cost/ 



effectiveness data on a.l'3;?Jonarati on s v ; J. thin- a "'Ccr.':yield 
based prograr.i^ as V7ell asl^the nro f^/ar:. "s a vhole. 

Two . demands are -placed upon such a 5.un;:i:ion: 

1) an accounting of the resource requireineiiwS Cfull 
system -costs) needed to oper'>te and maintain Com-- 
Field; and 

2) the provision' of cost statements- r<it.lective of pro- 
duct costs, effectiveness and irap.act,' 

Organizational Specification _ , ' 



o _ J ' 

shall be 'organized in such a 


wav 


chat all 


functions 


within it will have as tlieir 


aim 


the eiiha: 


1 cement of 



• •instructioii > 

Too frequently the. founding purpo cos px programs arc ■ - 
lost^ sight of or are relegated to a position of secondary 
importance as time passes and the deip.rindc of operation cake 
theix -toll. W.ith so many f uric tipnal /components needed in 
its support a 'ComFieid b^scd program is .particularly sus- 
ceptible ito this threat; any of' the support components 
could readily become "an agency, unto itself.**. The manage- 
ment model. • • is the result' of an effort ..to create an" organ- 
izationc^l operational framework that protects against this 
kind 6'f 'daiiger^ - Conceptually . it : ' ^ . 

(a) places the instructional program squarely in the. .■ 
center of .things, ■ > 



(b) stresses the idea that ihfprmation and directional 
influence flows both', from the instructional com- 
pouent to the support units and vice versa, and 



(c) provides for a .continuous flow of information to 
the policy-addptive component" and hence to the 
program execution component. 

■ \fliile such a model cannot guarantee that all units within a 
ComFicld bat;ed- program vili act in .concert, it docsJ provid^ 
an operational framework which at least makes-it possible. 

The critical factor in the success of such a system is the devel- 
opment of an appropriate interface between user and system (as recog- 
.nized'in^ the Florida Study) and the Workability of -the pro£',ram elements 
themselves. The conception of the teacher and its breakdown into ele- 
ments around which components are built has„ to be skillfully done and 
program elements have to be skillfully interrelated or the management ■ 
systems cannot function properly. 

The conceptions of the management systems seem sound; if the pro- 
grams iare V7ell-conceived , the management capacity as -outlined in the 
proposals is more than adequate to monitor development and implementa- 
tion. 



Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory,- A C omrtetencv Base.d, . F^^l^' • 
Centered Systems Approach to Elementary Teacher Education (OE-58020) 
•Washington D^.C: USOE, 1968, pp. 34-35. ' • 
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Chr-jpter 
The Model of the Teacher t . 
Is a Gener?,li5t a Set of Rpocialiets? 
Thc> Roal of a performance-based teacher education, vrhether 
for initial training or at the in^servioe level, is expressed in 
terras of a working modpl of the teacher. 

In this chapter the argument is presented that the concept- 
of a teacher who will fill a complex role is a conceptiofi of a set • 
of specialists » whether*'one person or several engages in the specialized 



/ 
/ • 



types of teaching that are defined.* This stance contrasts sharply 
with the traditional one in teacher education— which is that teach ing 
is a generalized activity of which specialization is a variaxion» 



There Is no suoh thing as a genej:^all3t In. education. 
Some people can simply do more specialized things than ot^hersi 
But hardly anyone can do. more than a fev/ things well. 

Traditionally teaching, has been v levied as a generalized 
capacity to relate to children, substantive content or skills, 
and Instructional materials. Teaching competence has been 
vlev/ed as an ability analogous to Intelllgence-.-l t \^ould 
pervade a large range of activities vjhlch teSichers Jlght 
perform* " ^ 

The- experience x)f Innovative movements in education has 
shown us that the conception of teaching as a general ca pacl ty 
to educate la erroneous, and dl sfunct lonal . Most teachers 
simply have hot effective*;// adopted the nd\^ roles or learned 
the new strategd es unless a massive Inservlce effort wa^s 
made • . . • . ' \^ 

Howeverj'lf teaching 1 s' t'houglit of as the ablll'ty to' 
' provl de~^^ar~papf rcu of edu cat 1 onal serv I ce , 

It becomes at once apparent that there are a multitude of . 
specialized services whl^h piake quite different demands on- 
the iteacher* For example, helping children write creatively 
la .different'- from teaching biology Inductively. Helping 
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children use instructional systems la dl ff erent' from 
providing counaellng for them. No doubt sooie teachers can, ■ 
without special .training, move from .role to role and strategy 
to strategy.. That a few can do this 'should not'decelve us 
Into making the Inference that all teachers can learn to do. 
It as -a result- of general or even special training. ' ^ 

It Is far more productive to view teaching as' a set of 
role-competencies each of which has to be learned sped flcally . 
From this stance a*teacher be'comes a; person who can engage 
In one or more types of teaching. I f one^ can master enough 
teaching strategies In enough domains, then he can become a 
generallst — somecSne who does a lot of speclallaed things 
Well,. It also may be true that pers'ons who learn several 
specialized roles can master new ones more easily, much as 

the learning of one or :two foreign languages decreases the 

^ -^y . . • • 

time and effort necessary to. learn others. It also may turn 

out to be possible to provide some generalized training 

^(perhaps In certain basic skills or knowledge) which wi>l 

greatly facilitate the 1-earnl.ng of new, .roles and teaching' ' 

strategies . r . 

.*» ' . ' ■ - ' . ' . . 

•What Are the practical Implications of this stance that 
"ar^en"erarli,-s-t— 1-^--^^ ■ 

First, It permits us to Identify the, roles we^ would 
like the teacher to play and to train him specifically for tham-. 



^Second, it assumes that Innovation requires the learning 
of nev; knfiwlecage and skills which have to be made expllcVt 
and trained directly ♦ . - ' ' 

It' prevents us froai fhlnlilng that \ie. can oiake a change 

In education simply by getting some- "good people'^ toge ther 

■ . . . ■ ■ ■ ■ - / ' 

and pointing them In a ne^^ dl recti on « , , ■ " 

Third, 'as an extension oT the^flrst point, It enables 
us to turn teacher education Into a technically feasible. • 
activi ty because specialized teacher role s and -strategl e^s can 
be identified and specialized -training can be designed to 
aocompli sh thera, . ' 

■ Finally I t^ suggests/ that determine teac'her competence 
not by Indicators of general ^4^^^^ but by. evidence that he 

can do particular Jobs . A tesLcher o.f iilgh generaliz.ed 
capacity v^ould not" be assumed , tofbe competent for. any teaching 
role or situation-. 

How Pan Speolaljaed Roles 3e Defined? 

The role of a teacher can be defined as the capacity 
to provide ^ certain kind of educational environment-^to 
lend a certain 'kind of su.ppQrt to* a*^ learner . - In the fallov^ing 
pages- several kinds of educational types are defined in order 
that vre can con aider" the generall st-speciallst. problem more • 
concretely • — ^ 
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^The educational roles are presented In the 'form of a 
proposal for an elementary school organization that employs 
several actual schools or Institutions, each, employ Ing a 
particular teaching model or 'copablnatlon of. models designed- ■ 
•to further certain aspects of the student' s education* 

Different Kinds of Education 

The recreatl'on of the institution begins with the 
recognition that 'we lia.ve been trying to" malte one^ ^Ins tit utl.on 
str.etch over a variety of educational tasks that really 
require a large number of institutional forms* To get at 
this problem let us begin by identifying several of the kinds 
of education that are cri tlcal for today 's children and then 
see if we cdn- figure out the types of Institutions and 
models that best serve those klnd^ of educat 1 on . ^ 



/ 
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Plr^^t'c cliildren neo^, learn 1:}'j.e basic sJ';.:ll3.s nncl 
historical and ecographio kuoirleds^^ that \:H1 Ci.iablo thor- to- 
sort out todo.y^s vjorld and teach -the iii^^eljv as thr^yu^jhout the 
rest of llfe^' TiiriC-honored readinc? .vTritingp ai:id arithiaetic 
aro essential t b'^vb a3-So noedod is a laiovjledys of ^ contemporary 
technoloGTc They need to loam t/o i^so printed • ^'ledia;, ospeciall 
to learn to read ^nd T:rite, and to communicate throush other 
media (as through draiziatioSt film caid. tclovisi:-j'i ) ^ as conrjurp.er 
of tliose inodia). (and for soino children as ore.?;tors)« They 
need a hnovv-ledse of the v^orlfings of our govcinr:.:*?s . body cu'id 
of -our ecozio^ic r^ysteiDt They need to be ablo k-o coripare and 
oontra^jt our culture *t:ith other major V7orld eu.j.turosc in teria*^ 
of politics^ ecG"iOmio:?s art and social dynaiiio^;^. ' Thoy need to 
comprehend the vrorld and tho kinds of e^ononio^v racial and 
political problems that beset the-i nations tl;.e K'orld over^' 
V/e can refer to this need for skills and knovilcdge as tho 
basic skills and knovrledge edlication of the child*. Q?he Qcals 
of this education are tict outside of hinio Uo vjant hiia to 
acquiro tliis education and feel it is necessary for his 
development e We want to induce hiiu to l^sarn these things 
becau: e they .are 'the storehouse of bur common culture that' 
he will have to stand on as he builds his individual V7ay in 
society, and they are the skills and Idiovrledge that he vrill 
need in order to relate to the rest of us»' Although children 
differ in the amount of basic education thoy V7ill absorb, it 
is a shared education that gives them morve in common/ 



A second kind of education begins witJi the c"^}iild, \-Je can 
think, of ■ it as personal izod edi?cation or education for "i^lio- 
syncracy* .It is dosi^^iivjd to Irelp bin develop on his ovm terms 
and to heoome as uniq^uo as he can, A personalizcvd 'education 
besiiis vrith tne person^ s omi particular talents and - special * . 
interests a.ud' helps hiJii develop these on ^his ovin terms ^ . At 
certain times/ in his life^ alpersdnalizpd education will siuiply. . 
help hint- explore his interests He may read through fv^vorite 

authors or Ica-rn to plaj" a. musical iristrunent oDrdesigii ar^d ■ 

■/ , ■ ^ 

bui3:d his o.vrn rocket c.' At other tiraeSf it inay Pielp him build a new 

career .or a depth of knovTledge in a certain a.rea*' In any case 5 

;howeverf it is desirable that everyone ^ and not siiaply the 

acadci;niGally ' t?:^'lentcd.j have a part - of their eduoatinn .df^votod 

to their per JL'onal developruento * - 

A third Itind of education has as its goal to help 

youngste^rs learn hbv; scholars vrork or what we mig^t 'call 

aoadeijiic inquiry .It teache^' them hovr social scientists * , ' 

analyse /hujiian culture , and hojT scientists build a2id test 

theories.' It helps them try on the ideas of luathemticians 

and to learn how literature can be -analy2:ed»' This kind of ' 

.education introduces * the student to the most sophisticated f 

i ... 

ideas -of his time^ and helps him j to learn 'hov^ the academic- 
community ..continues the,,strugsle for Icnovrledge,' It is that 
kind of education vihich has been the object of the academic 
reform movement which h.as been going on in education since % 
the middle 1950*3 and which resulted in the curx^icular changes 
"knovm as the "New Ilath,^' and the "Nevr Science" and so on»' 
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As presently practiced i2i the schools ^ academic, inquiry is 
sonietinies dull and somotlizes ezcitiiis*. VJhen it. is carried on 
in the right irayr it is alv/ays exciting s foi;* it involves 
pouorful ideas and systems ofz-ideaji^v Like basic education^ 
academic* inquiry begins outside the child^ 

Yet a fourth kind o^^' edcuation introduces-'the sti^dexits 
to a dialogue on the nature and the jTuturo of .our .society*' This 
kind of education' foci^sGS on the critical issues and values' 
of our culture.' It/deals in controversies and helps the • 
student to sort o-/t the issues in controvorsle.-j / the kinds 
of values over ^hich vre are struggling p and to debate alterna-/ 



tive solutions to our collective problems » At the preseirt tiue^ 
this kind or? educp.tion vjould focus on the probloiac of alienation 



that'^'dividj^^ usi on the problcias of" urbanl"zatio:o;-and rnass^ 

' . j ^■ 
society mat are ccnfoiuiding us /on the political issues 

/ . . . <> 

on whicn i'7e are joined as we attempt to forge the -future of 

oul* spcaetyj^ both with -respect to domestic affairs and inter- 

national affairs o- .This education is critical not only for 

the ^^radicalized" youth V7ho a.re demanding that at least part' 

of their education^ be built aroujid. the reconstruction of their 

society, but it is Just as critical for the apathetic youth ' * ; 

who uncritically, conform. to the society vjithout questioning 

it or engaging in the struggle to improve it. It helps the 1. 

student learn td engage in the democratic process to parti-- 

ci pate in the sharpening of issues and the development of 

alternative solutions to problems which confroiit us**^' . 
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V/e cov.ld include many others kinds of education — 
aesthetic education ^- ■ hutrjan relations training ^, creativity 
seminars ^ avjixren(:.Bs trainin.::— -the possibilities" are ?.i3.ny^' 
HovreYor^ for illustrative purposes only^ let us; look more 
closely at these four and design a set of institutions to 
accoraplish them,' " • ■ ^ 

A;^_B3§ic^3ya^^^ ' ^ ■. . , " 

The proper teaching of si:ills and "basic fc.ovjledge require 
great indiVidualiii:ationo Children, learn to read at vastly 
different rates j. and both good readers and -poor^ D:Gaders have 
characteristic probleii'S that require -individual, attentibn* 
Some poor readers arc such becaufge -they iiave general language 
problem?.-; 3, others because thej have a specific p^'^^leni of so}rie 

-soi":t«._ SoE]R good., reader.^ have problems, such as in the appli- 
cation "of phonics or in the ;ndevelopment_of^^ vocabulary,. ^ 
and these too require individual attention^ An institution 
that^asks a teacher to keep track of the range of individual 
differences tliat oc^cur in reading^ writing^ arithmetic^ basic 
skills and knovfledge in.the social studies, and basic skills 

■ and knovfledge in the sciences is simplj^^ overburdening the 
individual teacher with information to process * Teachers 
simply cg^nriot do it^ If they can diagnose adequately the 
Individual problems in the basic skills and Imowledge area, 
a teacher vrho is' asked to teach one subject to a himdred. • 

> students, or five or six subjects to thirty studentSt simply 

•cannot find the solutions he needs 'to the- panorama of 
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individual differences that confronts him^* HpyoYcri in the 
last fevr yeo.rs, -vre ar.e oGginning to oxperiraent vi'itli institutioiial 
arrani^oFionts tJiat sliovr great prouri^o for this >ind of ... 
education^ For example p at the University of Pittsburg 
Research and Development Center and the Philad^0.phia Eegional 
Laboratory Research for Better Schools ^ there :vre being developed 
and tested general systems for instructing individuals in 
the basic skills and knovjledge area* in such a vray that the 
pattern of IndividuaJL- differences is .accojrjmod:>/::ed<," ^Such a 
system consists of a diagnostic ' prograia in TJhl^h a/n individuaJ 
is tested and otherwise examined, a.nd his patt'irn of individual 
developiaent in an area -such as aritluietic '1^ a:s'essedc On . 
the basis of .that assess^nsnt, the teacher Waaler.: a prescription ^ 
for tbo . youngstsr*' The younsster taUe s hrs prescription to a 
storage center of "self '-instr\;otional inatc^ricilrv He is provided 
vrith materials that .match the prescription ai'ici he vrorks on 
those materials p i:'rhich may be tapes ^ prograiaiacd' material , 
vxprkboolcsp or books xs^ith^ instructions^ aaid as he completes 
each section of work^ an embedded test proyidc-s an indication 
of whether h'e has learned the things which ttose materials 
were designed to teacho* On the basis of that assessment p 
the prescription is modified^ and he continue:^ in the same 
manner*' Similar systems are being built us irs films, television 

tapes f and other media ^ and combining them with- teacher- ^ 

' ' y ' * ■ ' ■ - * 

"administered . instruction* ^hore. is presentlT go ins on a 

' ■ . . ' ^ ■ " ■ - — 

major ^program, sponsored by the United* States "Of fica of 

Education to develop teacher education progr^tms on the same 



basis t with television bein.^' usod to provide a cliafs^ioGis 'of 
the teaclier"« rj capabilities and instructional systern.3 being 
provided to give the teacher preicti.ce in the cl-rills that he 
neods help in^ to teach him hovr to use tolevision tape to vievj 
himself and inalso'. further diagnoses p and to track his ovm 
progress* At the Far VJes t Laboratory in Berkeloy, a' series 
of self-instructional courses" for teachers .called' Kini-Courses 
have been developed using a similar approach^/ • • 

■ The kind of . school , that" is good for basic skills and 
laiovrledge education is one tl^at provides^,f or elaborate diagnosi 
in the areas concernedp prescriptions based on the diagnosis 

. . ■ • " : ■ " . ' / ■ ■■ ■ 'i ■ 

and then treatwaent or instruction clqseD.y tinned to the develop- 

■ . ■ . ~ / ' ' ■ ' ■ 

mental pattern of the individnalc ^Uiider such a systcuij. some 

• ' ' ' / ■ • . ■■ 

individual^: oomplete the courr^e of study in cx very short timcj .. 

/ * , 

others can take a very long tine over the same Lia.terialc Some 

will c.omplcte some * kinds of. development very quicklj^, and 
. _ r ■ . ■ . ■ ■ / ^^'f . ■ ■ 

linger over others, but in any case, instruction is tuned to . 

■■ / ■ ■ ■ ■■ , ' • ■ 

the individual o' / 

. , / . ■ ■ ■ , ■.. 

■ ■ • / 

Personalized Education / ^ • ' ■ 

Systems like the ^above , hov^ever , cannot very well provide 

an education vriiich helps each person to do his- ovm thing to 

explore, his ovm capacity for creativity and his oim personal- 

interests For tliat » vre need an institution which enables ; . . 

/ . ■ ■ ' ■ ■ 

the student to meet vrith his teacher on a one-to-one tutorial 

basis so tlia^t the teacher can explore his interests and 

■ / '.^ . / .- • . ' • • . ■ ■ . - 

capabilities / and help; the student develop a program vrhich fits 



those, needs and! dosiren*' Tlir^ : " *'^r.s iii addit'i on to beiiig 
able to help the student f ind;..^.c~.> interests ar. d develop his 
own educational procTf^aTii., 5 has to be backed' up the kinds of 
instructional resources that cajibe shaped to an individual 
needt> Some of these resources need to be other teachers, 
who might V7ork.. at the school on a full or part-time basis ^ 
.as artists,- feusioiafis^. and writers*' * Good libraries are 
essential p anc^. can inclu.de banl^s of motion pic:.tu:j^es that the 
student can use to teach himself television, c oui'ses^ parti- . 
cularly short courses that ho can\draN on when he needs^ tlieiHj, 
laboratory -materials^ shops, and so on; The raistitutiona.V; 
arrdnsements that ii^ake for good ^ personalized u.ducatipn' are 
the tutorial relationship and the battery of c*;pcn-ended. 
resox2rc6s -backing; it up^" - The eristins^school as an_ institution 
is vorj'' poor for this kind - of^^edv^cat ion p perh::ps even v;orse 

than- it is in basic skills and, Icnowledge educr:tion»h^ Th.e„_; 

teacher ^ meeting vxith large^nuinbers df!istuden %5 and . teaching 
large -.nimbers o"f sub.jects.^ simply cannoW prbvv-,de the tutorial 
time necessary*' Imagine for exainple, an English teacher V7ibh " 
only a.hundred students {and that is- vei^y fevr students for 
an English teacher) trying to' instruct students in grammatical 
slfeills help them learh/to read" and analyze literature better^ 
trying to provide them with creative writing lopportunities,' - J 
analyzing the products of . those ^opportunities and providing 
feedback; v:ho in addition to.- that vToir ld be a.hO,g to meet wit h 
interested studentvS on a reg u lar basis to provide tutorial help? 
It is safe 'to say that, the only kind 6f. tutorial help provided 



in such an . institutipii .is built around the skills problems 

of individuals or is given to the }ri£:hly tcilentodo The averaeo 

student ■^jlw.-ply cc-.nnot be catored to in £\acli a sltuationi> , 

> ■ 

Learning VJhat the- Sohola?? Does 

■.The third education is to lea.rn-hov7 soholar^j analyse 

human society^ hov? they .engoge -in scientific activity^ and " 

how they analyse literature and.artp The institutional- 

arrangemonts vjhich a,re apjjropriate for this enable sniall 

groups of .sti^dents to fjet together to analyze critical probleins^ 

app'lying tools of the social sciences a>id the other sciences 

as they are appropriate* They need. the advice and coun^Gl 

of skilled teachers v*.o themselves enjoy enga^ring in scientific 

inquiry ■ and i;rho enjoy, doing so with youn/r Stuciohtr::/ In addition 

they 'need to be backed up by library 'e qui praent and by/iustruc- 

•tional materials* prepared by scholars V;hich introduce students 

'to the raodes. of analysis that the scholar uses^ . . 

In the present institution^ v^e are begiiming to have 

instructional, materials which can be -uii^ed for this purpose* 

They are materials that have' been developed by anthropologists, 

political scientists, physicists, chemists mathematicians 

and others , wh'^ch can help youngsters explore the scientific 

disciplines a.nd apply these to the study, of their society,- 

Even in area^ like Black: Studies , vxhich are relatively new 

*in the. schools p the paperback book has brought much material- 

to the junior high student and above, . although the area is 

still iacloing* What we do not have is an adequate supply of 
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treiinod teaoherfj v?h6 are theinselves competent to do acadeDiiC; 
inguiry and v;ho enjoy doing" so,/ IJor- do vre have-* rji^ insfei'tutio 
arran<;':er:(i>nt v?hich proY5.decj the opportiuiity for Guiall groiipH; 
of students to v?ork togGtherN^i th such, teacher.^ vfith relative 
leisure^ Fhysics classes ^ pour^ed in four^or five a day on 

the science teacher tv7enty-f ive. pr thirty students strong, 

\ ■ 

simply cannot engage' in the visoro\xs> leisurci;-/ aiialysi.s of 



significant proMems long enough to Vicquire the. L^^odes of 
inq^uiry of -the disciplinea The pros er^t institutiont in -other 
vjordSt has shortcomings on tvro fronts— is \:he proportion 
of teachers , v?ho are prepared to ^give this ih^.d of educations 
and the second is a kind of institu-tional ari^igeinent that 
does not permit tlae time-roonsuning cooperative x^iquir}^ char- 
acteristic. oT tliis kind of study* , \ 

Qigaf^in^^^ a Dialogu e "•on the Criti c al Pro "i^lem3 of Society 

There may have been a time, vihen it would not have been 
critical for the ^education to ^ induct the stude;it into the 
long dialogue over the nature of hum^n society, and vfays of 
improving it, although wo' doubt it* But it is: clear that 
today vre cannot turn avmy from this kind of education as- ..■ \ 
an importaJit component of the s^tudent^s life. Even if it 
were* not the case that. v:e were aware of "the society? s serious 
problems t and even if "the adult ccirjaunity vrere not engaged in 
serious debate over 'alternative .ways of coming to grips' 
with .tlie problems; of- the internation, the , cities-, our 
relationships one to.'anothel?, our need to achieve broader ■ 
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represento,tionp our need for aosthetic " li!3provGjrient'--ev'en if 
thsse \\'eve not a part of the dialoeiie of the adult society, 
the students vrould be ,in3istlr;s that v;e include iinpcrtynt • 
issues J values fdi.± alternative so3aitions in their educationc 
■Until quite recently^- there vras much less of this kind of 
education in the schools than should have been the case because 
/so many people felt that the schools should steer clejLr of. 
controversy, that the study of critical values' v/cre ipatters' 
for the home and .'not for the schools. That day is g/onef thank 
. goodness f but the institution still has severe dif f iiculties 
in this area, for tv?o or three quite obvious rea3onS|e One.^ 
the most important is that there is a conflict beti^een in-^^ 
struc.tion- arxd' the. carrying .on of dialogue A teacher i^iho is 
preocoupied v:ith teabhin^s; sliills to his students e /is Inhibited 
from engagins thi^in In the sloif processes of debat^e and 
analyses of soc\al issues* Tlie teacher .of ten fee'ls that when 
he'gives time to the study ' of society he is robbing the 
student of importc-mt skills and basic informatic|L that v:ill 
enable him to get on later* Second, many teachers have 
little experience or taste for;^ this kind of education (vihile 
a fevr enjoy it greatly and regard it^as of paramount impor- 
tance). Third, many of the instructtpnal'maj^ials that have, 
been prepared for the consumption of school chll^GJQ^ha^ "been 
deliberately bland and have avoided , the issues-^ Partly this 
was from good motives, although they seem questionable today, 
or at least are. questioned today, in. that many educ-ators did 
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not feel that children are nhle to deal . Lth tl-.a deop problens 
of the cities and the interna^'Gional are-na<, Ths respoiirjxbility 
does not lio in the haud.^: of the textbook piibl:l:jhor3 alonOp 
for the kinds of naterjals that were produced r.o doubt reflected 
the kind of market that existed^ At any rate, the supply of 
Materials is slovrly chanKing and some honest efforts are being 
made' to provide the schools x-Jlth the kind of ihf ormation 
sources that children need if they are "to deba-i^o the serious 
an.d interesting issues of the society. The i>:5tit^ition^^ hovjcvertv 
\rlll have to chanso in a nunibor of vrays if thcrve is to be much 
effect in t)iis doriiaxi-v for it has alvrays been o?f;ani^:Gd so tlia.t 
it tended to Isolate the students fron the sociotyc 3ducation ' 
is not in)7e:cent:iy irrelevant 3 but it is if it carj'-icd on 
in a child's tvorid* Tlie problems of the raa;>^ox's offices and 
the probXeins of the Goncress taiie place a Ions v.v^y from thv. 
local public school* Also^ the public is in g^.ncral very 
nervous about the school's role in' inducting the students into 
the hurlyburly of political and social debate c (Parents and 
other citizens are afraid that the school might induct the 
students to a point of vievr which conflicts in.th their ovra* ) 
The present controversy over sex education illustrates this^ 
The public is not afraid that the students >rill not eventually 
learn about seX; v/hat it is afraid of is that the sexual 
attitudes that viill'be developed by the students will not 
correspond vjith their own, and many people would prefer to 
se\3 the school le.^ve sex and politics and many social issues 



alone » rather thgii f isk the dex-^eloprac^nt . of a different pDint 
of view from the. prevailing one,, or the?, /.ne held by the 
parent or concerned cosouunity inenibefs, . 

■ '-■ " The conditions for dialogue include an inn-Grsion in 
controversy f an openness of dis_co^rs.e t and an iutent'idn to . 
acto Tliese require an institution '.Thich is staoTfed^ by 
.teachers \jh6 enjoy dialogue and vrhere students are ' helped - ^- 

■ to engase theiiiselves in- deep issues and to see -them through. 

Putting It ' AXl ' Togo. ther _ ■ . ' ■ 

Wol have outlined. four kinds of education, and now vre ■ 
must tali?:' about the possibilities for accoEaodcttins" them. 
To brealc with our vrays of iooliing at the school, let us dream 
& bit into a- future in which we don't have one liin.d of . 
school tryiiie; to serve all our 6 iverse irinds. of chiidrea . \_ 
or fulfilling all 'the possible iiinds of education vre- vjant ■ 
for children.' Instea d of one .school,- let us_ .igag.3\n^__ji 
kinds of education ^__each one to help our children in a part 1- 
cellar way. . Let- us begin our dream by reiterating -our .objective 
of providing four kinds of education for our children: ^basic 
education, education for idiosyncracy, academic inquiry and. 

education for dialogue,. . • ■ \ ■ l . ' u ' 

V We ha-9^'~~cho-sen^thes^^^^^^ kinds, of education because they 

.are very differ ent^^ in terjas of goals, and yet all of them will^ 
seem important tp-jfost people; -They are all necessary for > 
a humane , contemporary .education, Tliey will not , by any ineans , 
satisfy very man's desire for an education for his children 



(or Jcids^ '^ desire/i certainly:.' -" ^.Vr are they 1;he only v:ay 
of clei^oribins desirable, education« -But . they- can .get us started 
on the vray to ' thinkin/s* through a new kind of schooling and 
.schools • ■ . " ■ , . - , 

For the schools v;hioh vre have iiilierited. frora-oxir past • 
generation were designed only' for the first liind • ediication— ^ 
.basic skills arid information. Worso perhaps ^ they v^ere designed 
■ better for ^elejnentary skills jjn reading suid vvriting- than for.' - 
solid engagcraent . vjith information about a contomporary worlds 

•We have 'stretched the3ii.an.d pushed ;them.c. VJe have " chai^ged * - 

' ' -.. . ■ ,' , 

their . shape 5 . building them in round shapes , ir.L clusters of 
cottages., in television studios and in„ great librarieso ,For 
all /its fallings _ in" basic'"educ^>tionfr. hov-e'verp it is that kind, 
■of yeducatioh 'chat' the present does best.^ . liolping^ students 
develop on their ovrn therms helping them onga&o. in'.ac.adeniic ' 
inquiry,' and helping them participate in a dialogue on the 
nature of sbcie1;jr are things that our school does iuuch less, 
well than it does basic education, v/hatever ras-y be its faults 
■in -that*. direction* . In short j vie have, a one-pi;r^ose school » . ' 
vj-hich does none too v/ell at" that one purpose.^' trying ;to do 
many jo]Dst r \. . . / 

/Suppose v^e dream of a kind of edacational system- that - 
encbiiipasses the four kinds of education and vihich provides 
them, all tb\ our children V7ith equal efficiency V/ha^t "would 

.. that educational 'system (school? ) look .like? Lot us take.. 
each 'of the four kinds of education in. turn and, see what each ' 

' one needs*'- . ' ; 
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V.^otilcl v;e pwt %11 thcso" four ]:indr; of education unde:r one 
Toof anj-^rhere? I think' not p We oa:a have- self- instructional 
center ft scattered tha^oun^'hout our city ;i:hioh can aocoirixjlish 
basic education* Individualised self- instructional systems 
together vrith tutors in the basic subjects can Work in 
neighborhoods fX)X the young children and in largo lib3:ary 
type corii^lcxes for the older c^hildreno A diagnostic system, 
needs to be -developed so sthat one can determine the stage ^ 
of eaoli ycongster knovrledgb. and skills ^ and develop the kind 
of li :: ^'ng sibaation approT^ria*^K f or hlra^ If he cannot 
learn ufjing self-in^;tructional inatei^lr experts in basic 
edi^cation may tea^ch hin to read by having him i;rite /stories 



that lie r'ead^^ hiiiiselfr or. by having" him soleat liva serial that 
he can relate to easily (adventure 'stories for sonoj biographic 
for\ others J ;even ^^Dick aaid Jane" for sdineo ) 

u The second kind of education requires a lot of dpen-i 

• \ I* . ■ - . ' . / 

ended resources a^id requires that the student meet his tutor 

regula.rly* For the ^ younger children^j this also ciould occur 



in the neighborhood p and for the older children library --like 
complexes will be appropriate* In these comple:Jes, we can • 
have banizs of television, courses , filras^ self- instructional 
materials of viai;ious kinds^ libraries, laborat(:|ry equipin^ 
and. the other kinds . of things that young people, need in order 
to develop on their own terms and follow their/ ovm lnte;restSe 



In ovjr large, cities we have artists> znusicians , artisaiis, and 



many, others 'v^ho^ e.ould. work part-time , in such centers offering 
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\ their f:oTYloos> In nei cli^^orhoods and in center" cities ^ art 



centers^ rnusic^ oentors, literature centers ^ stvAlos 
and tho like car/ attract a subctiritial clicntolle of childrenc 
Acadejnic inquiry in the sciences and mathomatics can be 
carried on in laboratory centers equipped for >;he purpose » 
Some of the scientific inquiry micht be centor^r-.d aroujid^the. 
traditional academic areas f other parts should be dir'octly 
related to our, c-ujrrant problems The study of human ecology 
could be carried ozi right in the ' ehviroi'iJii'ent--cmr v^atei^s are 
there to be studied;* as is our airj. our earthy and the other^ 
things that fill our - space <. In the .•Social sciicnccs, the 
whole human environment is the laboratory; lou:;/ industries^ 
our armed forces: J and car go:7orn::iont and our. ir^ternationaJ.' 
^Lcelaitiqns* Cur local <'?;overnjnent is here to be studied^ Our 
problems': of ove2*cro;\''dins and transportation and poverty ajid 
oAour search for love and joy are everyi-rhere around us ^md 
can'^be studied/' Centers for the study of these tliinss can 
■be esVoablished throughout the city/ -Some should, be in every 
neirg^^rhood so .that, the younger children can - have ^ re^idy access 

to the center, . Others, for the older- children, can be located 

i ■ ■ ■ ■ • .. ^ .. . \ 

where it makes the most sense from the point of vievr ^of study 

Al^o'^Ind our transportation facilities, for example ^ aret Ahe 

^ . ,. . ■ ' ' "11 ^ 

ssibilities for a Jiiyriad of centers and they vrlll not lack 

• - . , *i ■ . ■■ ' ■ ^ 

f^r problems p Gur ghettos, our^money markets,- our banks; our 
chur.c^^ theaters p our ' ind\^,s tries, and our comjnGrcial' 

world are ' all plaices in which there., should -be centers where 




children gather to> study and reflect on their social world/ 
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And. vjhero shal3. ire carry on a dio,ld{;ue loith the children? 
Partly, of course^ vre shoi^.ld ■u.'^e" our raas^ loedio. To;c this ' 
purpcJSvic . Crscc r;olitaca?- pc9.rties can pr gg ant pro Q;rards- beamed J 
to the yoim^': identifying problems from their point of view. 
Bat most .of*','all> they nee^ to be brought together in groups 
vrith the kind of adult that likes to e>igo.ge in a, dialogue T7ith 
•the' youiis^ These places vjill not -look like sc^hools .v;ith . • 
children 'sittlns in roT'?s learnl?}^ dead language c-:Jo These 
groups would go to our theaters $ ' visit our governme^n^^^ officials ^ 
interview-; delegates to the United Nations^ and. fche other 
things that. .Ghoiild happen v;hon groups of /cen or tv^elve or 
^fifteen children incetlng tuo or three tines, a ij'ock vxth a 
vrisa adult really p\^rGue their inquiry^ \ " . . 

We have spoken at length about different kinds of education 
and different types of dwellings , to -house' themj^ but if each 
o:f the \'arious educations are riot transmitted in a manner 
or manners co::ipatible OTith it's aims, then they"ca,nnot be . ^' 
realized* Thinlcing of the models as the learning, medium^ 
• -vfe may ask ourselves: vlhat models of teaching, could be used 
by such a school? Let' -us look a-t' the available alternatives ' 
for just the four kinds of education we have been discussing... 
' ' , Wsic Education ^ In the previous 'di-scussions we suggested 
; a variety of bejriavio^^ modification model's (r:- , ■ 

but -these -are not the only possibilities* Group Investigation 
v..' • *, or Reflective Thinklrig •' : •. '. , • ' '. are 

ERIC . • - • • 
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posG,ibilitios, -The mod'ofs of . inquiry approach . 
%oulci be reconimerLded* (As by those who feel tiat Pvritliii^etlc 
• is best learned^ ill terms of ac^ademic inqiiiry l.rbo mathejnatio^ 
or, those vrho feel that readins.,and "lane;uage a.-ts^^ should bp 
approached through linguistic ; inquiry « I 'Non--c;-,reotive 
approaches have been used in. the basic skills r.nd information 
areas . . * , ^; ' Au^ubel^ s TheorJ- of Meaningful 

Verbal Learning and hls AdYonce Organizer stxi^x^esy v^as con- 

. .-- - .... -.0 ** . ,' _ 

structed cxpress3.y for the' purpose*' Taba's' Concept- Formation 
(i^hapt-cr^-^jary and ISi^Tiner'a Concept Attainment 
arfe poxtic\:iJ.arly appropriate . for basic skillLi ' And inf ornationc. 
Pej:haps .a conbinatiq^n of ^models 'i\"ould bo most "appropriate 
especially because they would aoooramcdate a v^..::uety of learning 
stylos •■ Systems planning i?ight' create self •-adniniste.ring 
modular curriculuja using behavior modif icatior: techniques 
(a la IPI) and-inodules structured around.advar.ee orgahziers 
or Inductive sljrategies/ Teachers called acaceaiic counselors" 
might stajid ready to assist the children and night use 
personalized. teaching strategies modeled afte? Rogers or ; 
Hunt , ^ ' ' to help the children :vor^whom the; . 

•cybernetic \syst em was not^ sufficient or appropriate >to modify 
it for phem.' ^ ■ ' ; _ 

Personal Education^ Kon-directive models ' . ' • t . 



appear superficially ^to be sufficient for.tbAs area^^.The 
non-directive model vroiild certainly make much sense as .the 
basic pattern for the" tutor's behavior, as does HuntTs 



Conceptual Systcras Hodol ' ■ KiVvevcrt short 

courses built on Trainirje* rr;}.:iac^ipl3S ; " ' . 
could be availc"tble. in 'a Irincl of educi^tional "si-iorsasbord tron 
v?hich the student could solectp' In addition^ courses built ■ 

ph Sync otic s principles ; " could be offered for 

I- 

those wishing to try to develop their creativity/ Awareness 
Training , - ; . .v ■ * is "especially desioiiCicl for 

personal developments; . Inquiry training exercises might 
be made aYa,ilable for training in scientific irquiry, 

« "^^'^^ academic inquiry ;ncdcis , such as . 

Schwab^ s Science iJiquiry VioHel. [: -^r. V. ' * ^ .would .appear 
to be. ideal in this area* Groui)S of students could worl<:- 
to£:etherp trying on the mpdes of ) the disoipline-ij and developing 
c.on<:.options of the major ideas oi*' the academic areas, 

"Hovjeyerv academic inquiry is, /not 9 by any i^eans, the' 
onlj'- possibility o The Advance Organizer model 
■:. ^ * / was developed to teadh the structure of the disciplines 
and coulO. be used as the raaj or model in this area^ Inductive 
^- -) --and Eeflective Thinking ' •* " ■ . /' \ ' ' models • ^ 
also are used tc structure, a'c''adei?ici inquiry, as are In<juiry 
Training models .^ j.-. Group iSivestigation ^ 

V- > and -.Social Inquiry : — !v Models developed • 

from developmental psychologies like Piaget's ^ • * ' -^^-^ '\ 
provide J)aradigms on i^hich we could- approach academic inquiry. 

It could be reasoned that -several models should be . 
combined for this kind of education. For exsaiple, Group 
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The model presented above suf!:??^nts that' the eltimentary school 
teacher might be any one of a, nmiber of ' kinc3s os specialists. He laight 
en Rage in more that one ir-ode of ..activity, but it is irtconceiva.ibJ.c^ that 
very many teachers would stretch over several very different, modes , 
It is possible _to' think of the model of j>hp teacher in terms 
of three dimensions which would de^^ine his needed competencies 
and their limits. One is the age of the children with whom he sould vfork. 
A second is domain — the subject or skill area in which he would work. 
The thiixl is mode or the type of general strategy which he would '"us^. 
Thus, some teachers mi^^ht be prt^pared to v/ork with young children in scienoce 
with academic inouiry modes. Others to work vjith older ""children in 
media .\d.th a mode emphasizing creative thanking. And so on. - 

, In other words » there- is a general choice between a generalizixed 
model of the 'teacher and specialized models, which can be combinedi to . 
develop the ceonception of the specialist. The use of the more specialized 
models permits the construction of more compact training prof^rams which 
might veil consume much shorter periods- of time than the 
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present ones. It Is possible to conceive of a general 
basis for teacher training which might be, acquired inv 
universities or- other academic settings, followed by 
training in Inservlce set tings for the clinical competencies 
nec.essar^y to carry out. sped flc ' moders of^ education in 

■ ■ ^ 

specific domains at; p&.rt;icular levels of operation. ' 

The Mo'del .of the Teacher and In novation in Education 

The generally itrValngd ; teapher -oT the past ha"s not 
been, on the. whole, an effective Innovator. He htis been 
particularly . ineffective In. handling the institution of 
whlch he is a part in order to 'bring about changes In It. 

^. One way of conceiving the teacher] s Inability to 
bring about Innovative form of education Is that while 
he may have been able to be effective In the general 
role of teacher, he has not had the capacl ty 'to ..teach 
himself the new models of education that the ' Ihndvatlve 
roles have required.- For example, let us suppose tliat 
one wants to open a school \on the racdel created by 
A. 3^. Nelji at Summerhlll. One would, If he did so, expect; 
to have , to sort ^through a large quantities of teachers 

^ -bef or'e*he f ound . even' a small grou p who would be able to 
move Into a .physical environment and create a Summerhlll- 
like type of education. . - . ' 



Performance-based -approaches to Inaervlce educat Ion 
can potentially b.e . combined vflth innovative efforts fek^^i 
by organizing 30 that training su pport , sy atenio -related to. 
the appropriate models of the 'teacner are incorporated -into 
the innovative effort. For example, supposing,, we were to 

attempt to build an- educational - prbgram for children . 

" . ' • ' ■ ' <^ 

built around learning centers reflecting the fprmats 
describe'd above. A-teacher education 3upport-\_system could 
be attached, to the operation in such a -way that teachers 
could be trained for the' mode that they v/ere to. staff. 
■ Those developing the idi osyncrati-c mode might tie -trained 
to Rpgerian. counseling methods;- those -who v/ould staff th^ ^ 
cybernetics system mode might be train'ed in the Instructional, 
management techniques and behavior modification techniques 
to such a precise type of education. Those who. wquld staff 
the , academic inquiry, component or ^fc^he academic Inquiry 
centers could be trained to the api-^'r^priate teaching models - 
to support those activities, in other words, the selection 
of the modes of education would be folowed by the Identi- 
fication of the appropriate model8_£_jQjr the teacher, and ' 
these. In turn, would be followed. by the const/ruction of 
perforaance-based teacher training sysyems to enable the 
personnel to become competent, in the appi«oprlate model* 



' Chapter 5Jeven - 
The National Teachine; StyJ^o 

The study of present-day teaching can onlirince the develonment of 
competency-based teacher education by establishing; the configuration ' 
■ of oresent teaching ^ .styles. The outline of this configuration 
represents the- picture of teachjjie: behavior 'which comootency-ba? rd 
education is expected to change. The study uf teachinp: behavior tells 
us- how teaching behavior today compares v;lth the luoi^els of the teacher " 
which form the goal of competency-based programs. 

The configuration is also useful because it* pennHs an extiniate 
of the mgnitude of the difference between the working conceptions of the 
teacher wkich are presently acted out and the working conceptions 
v;hich are sought. Thus value-differences nre made more clear. . 

Our reviev7 of the literature on teaching suggests that: 

1* There is^, a national teaching style*. 

2^ It is. very different; from,, the poals of present perfomance-based 
teacher ti*aining proFrranis, — 

■ 3»' It. represents a' normative conception of teaohinj: which 
directly conflicts with the teciinical concepts 'of teaching which 
underlie most performance-based approaches. . . 
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' *From 1950 .to 1970 there Has been an Increasing emphasis 
on the objective 'study of comrDunlcatlon V7l thin. the classroQin. . 
At thl ^ pslnt ^ about eighty Instruments 'have been developed 



for classl f y Ing Gomoiunl catl ons between teachers and^ students 

* . *} . 1 ■ . ' ■ • " . 

and relating them to each other* ^ 



Although the results of this type of Investigation 
llave to be Interpreted vji th the fcno\';ledge that ' the objective 
study of the classroom Is still In its Infancy, some "of the 
consistent Tlndings are striking especially becau se of their 

^consistency with respect to. the types of styles which ~ . 
teachers dl splay • In fact , the 'result s thu s far Indicate 
that we must approach the . future of such' studies with the ..— 

^jproposl tlon tha-t t'he classroom styles- of teachers are notable 
more for their similarity thaK*- for their differences and 

that it seems possible that there la Indeed a national ■ ' . 

• ■ ■■ ■ . ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ / . . ■ ^ - 

teaching; -atyle which' has certain definable characteristics . 

■ . ■ • • ' ' . ■ / - ■ ' '- . . / 

For example, the interaction Analysl 3 System developed 
by>^Ned Flanders has been the moat, widely used> for studying 
^teaching .behavior ; and in several d,p^zen studies", the 
following- genei^ll zatl ons seem to be warranted : . abou t two-thirds 
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of all teacher questions are concerned yTth narrov/ lines 
of Interrogation which stimulate an expected response. In 
other vords, teachers tend to ask quest|lons for 'which there 



are. definite answers, and the preponder^'nce of these* 



questions Is so great that the classropni can be "best .. . ■ 
described as a place In which teachers/ ask mos t of ti^e 
questions and. In which students are expected to have readj^ 
answers of the convergen t ty pe . rP^'.^l^'y^ 

Pev;er than, ten per cent of teach'^^r communications 
In any v/ay respond- to a student ' s Idia even to elaborate 
It or correct It. In very few of the. nation's classrooms 
do, a significant proportion of the tieacher responses deal- 
with pupil Ideas, and we' can' say tha-t there Is not any 
likelihood at all- that the student jideas are dealt with In., 
any depth or adequ.acy In more -,than a tiny group, of the 
classrooms • 



.•A very small proportion of th^ communications In class- 
rooms consist -of questions . asked by pupils. The range In 
some studies Is oi}ly about one per cent to only about four . 
per cent,- Pupils, In other words,., contribute, very^ few of. 
of the ^quest Ions to classroom discourse. Rarely are more 
than ten per cent of the questl ons asked in' a classroom ' 
asked' by^the pupil and, probably more Important, nearly all 
of these questions are auestl ons^'of clarification about 



■ sub,1ect matter or dlrecuVons rather than questions \vh Vch 
represent a line of inquiry by the student ♦ , . ■ ■ \ 

• . " ■ • ^ ■ " 

' About nino out of ten. of * the ' cycles of communication 

m a classroom are Initiated by the t'eacher — m'eaning that 

the game of' the classroom is largely controlled by the 

teacher as chief player. [j^'^Vz) ^ o " " . " 

Nearly all tealchers are extremely direct in.^teaching 
style and the . exceptions to this jare very .rare.=* Within thi s.^ 
general style, there is considerable variation among teachers 
I t appears\ at .. thi s point , however, safe to generalize that 
In. nearly ' all cases teachers are using very, dfreot styles 
of Instruction and the di f f erences betv/een most of them 
are variations on a theme rather than, representing -strategi- 

- ■ ■" ■ . : ^ •• . ' : ^ ■ ■■• • r " 

cally different styles. . | — 

... . . ■ . . " ■ ■ . / , ^ . . ... 

Evidence to support this generalization co.mes from the 

Joyce, V/eil, Via Id, Gulli on studies of 1970-71 in v;hich ■ 

teachers wh' v/ere deliberately trying diff erent . teaching . 

strategies behaved Ln ways v/hich are very ij^arely found In 

studies of the natural- styles of teachers as they behave in 

the classroom,. This v?as^ true; for all of 'the stra^teg-ies ' ■. 

which wer^e . practi ced indi ca't Ing that a teacher who would be 

practicing a counseling strategy , *a: Group Investigation 

strategy ,_a^^^^^^ strategy, or a behavior modification. . 

strategy behaves In ways which are ^significantly different^ 



from even ■^extr^mea in classroom styl^ under normal^ cond It I on a 
One of .the really ae^ontshlng things was that this' finding 
seems true fpr teaching v;hlch r,is engaged In In setting's 
other than the public school classrooin* For Instance, 
a doctoral dl ssertation -by Brov/de contained the f ollovJing 
conclusions: that Sunda7 Scho^-1 teachers do niost of "the 
talking In their olassroornsy and most of the talking .Is 
dl rect ; /questl ons are utilized by the teacher, but most . 
are, 11ml ted que^stions requiring on_e answe^r; praise is 
rare and .of the short comment type although church 
school teacheVs In Sunday School situations spend, less time 
Justifying authority than; do public- school teachers, and 
thelr.-chlldren"'do about t\vlce as much talking or contribute 
about tv;lce.as much .to the Interaction.''' Thus apparently- 
lsunday School teachers are a sbmewha't glider variation on 
the theme of public school teacher. -V 



Patterns of Behavior As They Deyelop-durl ng Trabtjlng 




Over the last fev years Joyce and his associates, Hunt, 
Dlrr, Bro^TO, Seperson, Peck, O'Donell, VteVH^Well, and 
Qulli on have engaged In an extenslve'^serles of studies IritO: 
flexibility in teacher beliavlor and Into the Influence that , 
cooperating teachers have on the; behavior of student teachers. 
During ^.t he course of student teaching- student^ teachers become 
less rewarding than they are^at the beginning, /ask fewer" 
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questions, fewer open-ended queatlons^j but the^ most 
striking change Is In the ainount of teache r behavior which" 
Invites^ the student to share in the shaping of the learning 
activity either asking him how he- 'feels about what 1 si 
being done or ^askl ng hi to contribute suggestions. Thi s 
behavior Is very coijiiiion at ^thebeglnnlrig, of student teaching 
b'ut almost di sappears completely by Its end. In other ^ ^ 
words, there appears^ t o be ' a general funneling of those, . * 
-elements in the styles of .the young teacher, which might 
lead him to have.a very dl ff eren t st yle * from '•the national 
norm' and which press him- toward b§having .ln the accepted \; ■ ■ 
way,. 'As ^he., becomes less rewarding,- more punishing, aslcs . 
fewer questl on^ ^and - fewer, open .questions plans- less wl ttf ' ■' • 
students i he becomes more generally direct In, his behaviour* 



In s ome, s-t ud 1 e s , ^e^bac " s 1 ng ^ I n t erac 1 1 on Ana 1 y si s 



teohniqijies or mlcro-t.v-d,chlng^have arrested thl s f low upward 



direct, behavior, but up to -t-hl s |p'qlnt. 1 ha-ve^' been no/ 



. s'tudle^s in which the flow, ha.s been, m^' only\arrested butc ''^ 
;ha's been reversed . I t 1 s neo^'^sary ' InSi^rder^ to understand' 
ho.w we can bring about ^a greater diversltyM.)^ 



to unders tand .the d-yna'mics by - whi ch the apprenti ceshi p 
aspects of training the teacher inlluence thl s \unneling ■. 



of styles . Tov;ard . thl s end , Sepers^n 5apd ' Joy ce donducte-d 
a Study in which they determined correlations between 
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\ 

studeri<fc teacher and cooperating teacher behavior in the class 
room an^\found very substantial correlations In most of the 
important dimensions of teacher behavior. Student teachers 

very rapidly once they have entered, the classroom take on 

\ 

many of the behaviors of their cooperating teacher, and the 
process of influence continues during the associ^-tion 
although it is not as strong over time as is the initial 
Influence. 

Rosenshlne has conducted a serl es ' of .exhau stive 
reviev/s of the patterns^ of teacher behavior and their 
relationship to pupil achievement vhich Indicate that 
within the national style certain kinds of patterns produce 
greater pupil learning than do others: 

!• Rosenshlne concludes that the findings about 
relationship between teacher praise and pupil 
achievement la mixed v/ith no definite conclusions 
being possible at this time. There appears to be 
, some evidence that the most punishing teachers 
retard pupil achievement. 
2. About the same 'kind of finding is true with 
respect to general Indirectness of teacher 
behavior. The extremely indirect teacher and the 
extremely direct teacr.er seem to get different 
kinds of effects in favor of the indirect one, . 
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but the] result Is not consistent In terms of a 
linear ^correlation • 
5* Teachers vho ask the most questions seem to 

get somev/hat better result a.' than others, but up 
to this point there Is no Indication that an 
open-ended question Is more effective than a 
closed question* Kov/ever, only a few teachera 
regularly employ a Large proportion of open- 
-ended questions. fjP '^^ 

My Interpretation is that the variables v/hl ch are pre- 
sently being Investigated should not be expect^ to have 
substantial effects so long as they only reveal varlatl ons 
on the usual theme of teaching. In other 'words, if some 
teachers are somewhat more Indirect than others, some 
reward a little more than others and others punish a little 
more J some ask a few more questions and others a few more 
open-ended questions; these differences in dimensions of the 
teaching i^o'l constitute only slight variations within a 
general teaching style. They are differences within a 
relatively homogeneous type of behavloj?,, inside a relatively 
homogeneous institution^ ^ • 

Joyce and Hunt have conducted several studies which 
Indicate that teaching styles vary somewhat a result 
of teacher personality. Teachers typed as more rigid 



apparently hav.e more restricted styles and punish more, 
reward less, ask fewer questions and fewer open questions 
and plan less with students than do flexible personality 
types. The Joyce-Hunt work has ^been replicated by Murphy 
and /Brown In an Independent series of studies with about 

the/same findings* The finding Is somewhat disturbing 

/ 

because If teacher personality' Is too closely related to 
style, one may not be able to bring about a new style 
without making first a change In the personality* 

Fortunately, the Joyce, V/ell, Wald, Gulllon studies have (^1^^) 

J ''■■\ ^ 

Indicated that teachers of very dl ff erent personality types 
can learn a very large variety of teaching strategies. 
This finding encourages us to believe that pef'sonallty 
variables, while they may account for some of the variations 
In teaching styles, may not account for as much of the 
variation In tralnabl 11 ty • 

The general findings about teacher behavior are 
exemplified by the data in Table^. One which shows the 
results of the study of a group of teachers in the New York 
City area* Table One shows the frequency of questions 
aaked by those teachers at seven various cognitive levels. 
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Table One 



Teacher Teaqher Student Student 

Questions Statements' Questions Statements 



Level 1 


10.35'2 


10.53^ 


0.839 


12.5^1 


Level 2 ' 


5.^57 


5.270 ' 


0.171 . 


7.419 


Level:\3 . . 


3.262 ° 


0.623, 


0.. 025 


2.917 


Levels 


■ 0.535 


0.010 


0.010 ■ 


0.370 


Level 5 


0.061 


0.101 • 


0.000 ' 


0.071 


Level. .6 


0.021 


0.000 


0.000 


0.010. 


Level 7 


0.000 


• 0.010*. 


■ 0.000 


0.000 



.'•1 ; 
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The frequencies Lndloate .that the"* lower cognl t Ive levels 
-account for nearly all of the questions asked by the 
teachers. The fraction of oommuhlca ti ons at the high- 
order levels Is very saiall. This is the kind of finding 
that has been repeated many times in the history of the 
study, of teaching . It is aococapanled by the fact that 
so many other dimensions of the teacher Vs ^behavior are in • . 
line v;lth this -kind. of finding.. For example, in their 
study, Brown and Joyce found that In more tlian twen.ty thousand 
communications .by carefully selected cooperating teachers., 
in the Nev/ York metropolitan area only eleven communi- 
cations provided a reward to a studen.t for an actlvlt'y ^other 
than memorlZrlng something or' following dlrectl ons accurately. 

In a study In V/est Chester County, again of teachers who 
were carefully selected by school administrators as being 
outstanding, the kind of pattern described earlier, was / . 
repeated; and, in addition, out of eighteen thousand ' 
communications which were directed at procedural matters In 
the classroom only thlrtjr^ of . those communications Involved ■ 
the student In a,:way, which permitted his achievement, hla 
needs, or his ldeas> to contribute to that determination, 
Nearly all of the procedural communications were simply the 
.giving of dl'rectlonsV; sometimes simple and . spmet Imea more 
•complejc but . always controlling. . 
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Tho homop;eneity of teachijip: styles, combined with tho rRl,-itiv!o 
homogeneity of curriculums- and school organization patterns, indicat-e that 
teaching^ has been a-, normative rather than a technical activity^ That 
is^ teachers have been behaving accord jjig to a normative concept about 
what teaching is, and thiey,- consequently, lool similar when they are at 
viorlc. A technical concept of teaching defines teaching as decision- ' 
making skills and teaching strategies which the teacher applies to each 
teaching situation. When he does this, the results vary greatly, 
for his decisions ai% different in every case and his strategies 
vary as a consequence. Hence, a technical concept of teaching leads to 
a more heterogeneous picture than we apparently have at^^^resent, ^ 

because it assum^^s that teachers v:ill use their skills to 

.• ■ " ■ ' . ■ ■ , ■ • ■ •■' .■■ 

create a variety of environments tailored to the heeds of their 

students. 

Performance-oriented education has to be built on the assumption 
that" teaching is a technical. matter--.a process of decision-making, interading 
with children, developing of content; etc, . The clustering of teaching 
behaviofc around identifiable norms -suggests that it has been an 
intuitive, imitative. act. >< 

Probably the imnlementation of perf onaance«basod education 
will require the socialization. of the education profession into a 
techiical stance which is ^foreign to the nonns of contemoorairvr practice. 
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Chapter Els^t . . 

I . ], ■ ' i ' ' . ■ . . 

What Would Be the Nature of ra Com preliensi ve " 

■ ' i n'" • . . v' 

^ Oomp etenoy-Baaed Traln-i n g System? . . ^ 

i It "Will take a number of trials to determine v?i th any . 
cer.talnty what would be the nature of an /effective competency- 
based teacher educati on • sy s tem. However, the evidence . 
thuc far accumulated from these experiments which have 
been conducted ^v'^*'^^ combine with the experience of the systems 
builders who worked within the Bureau of Research's teacher 
education program^^'^-''^ to form a base on which we can build 
emergent but workable guidelines for the development of a 
full system. • " . 

From the experiments and from software "test Ing it 
appears that 1 1 1 s feasible to train teachers to a considerable 
variety of declsion-:maklng skills and t,eaching' skills and 
strategies. What Is not clear Is whether we can^ build a 
complex training program comprehensive enough to prepare a 
teacher for the full role of classroom teacher or even for 
more limited specialized '-roles. There 1 s absolutely no 
evidence . that this cannot be done , • hpwever , and the success 
of military programs in training persons to very complex 
performance models encourages the belief that a program 
to train a: teacher Is feasible* : 

The experience in programmed instruction and the forms 
that have evolved from It suggest that training systems do' 
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not have to employ minute sequenced steps, but that uioderate 
to large-aized steps are effective and have even greatex'" 
client acceptance^ 

Cybernetic psychology has contributed the proposition 
that quite complex behaviors can be effectively learned 
under simulated conditions and transferred to field 
situations. By controlling tasks completely, cybernetic 
techniques can give superior results., to the less controlled 
demands of field training* To have effective teacher 
training, hov;ever, requires that field situations be 
compatible v;l th and reinforce training goals--rf leld aspects 
of training must be compatible with the entire tzjalning 
system. As indicated earlier, the enormously complex roles 
of teachers in present schools may be ' untrainable — people 
may simply be unable to fulfill them* 

Principles o f Program Planning 

Each of the Bureau of Research planners created the 
elements of their model programs by engaging in the com- 
pletion of/Six tasks which 'are common to systematic program 
planning. Although systems procedures have by no means 
been standardized, the six tasks generally appear in any 
paradigm in systematic instruction although they sometimes 
exist under different names from the ones with which they 
will be described here and the order In which they "are 
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accomplished varies quite v/ldely. However there Is a 
certain logic In the following order:- 

!• The ci^eation of a ''working model^* of the teacher, des- 
cribed' as Interrelated sets of cooipetencles and as a 
subsysten of the relevant -l^arger environment In 
"which the teacher works (teams, schools, coamunl ties, ^' 
support systeigs/' etc^.) e 

2. The analysis of this model into streams of, related coai- 
' petencies that .can. form the basis of components' of the • 
training -system • 

3»" '.The selection- of component strategies and the develop- 
ment of specif icationa^f or cooiporientSa ./ 

4-. The creation of the o.ve rail training; system, especially 
interlocking relationships among ^cqmponents, support 
systems, and comnrunl cation systems* - • / 

5» The organization of management systems to monitor pro- 

gress, program elements, ^nd program testing and revision* 



6* The reconciliation of the program with the client (stu- 
• dent) and the field (educational system)* This step 
must be synchronized to the other steps v 



* ■ ■ " 
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In Chapter Five the Bureau of Researoh^projects were 
analyzed In terms of the models of the teacher which were 
.created and the sets* of Interlocking components v/hlch v/ere de 
yeloped by accomplishing the six tasks outlined abovQo 
6ompetenoy-hased training sys tern consist s of a.descrlptio 
of a model or series of models of the functioning teac 
>^Each of these models la broken Into' elements which 
represent aspects of the teacher's functioning and which 
are accompanied by' training syste,ms which attempt through 

=-the use- of direct instructional means to accomplish tlie 
development of those competencies and the teachers who are 

"the clients of the system. Each of the training components 
1 s designedv in a ''modular*' form, which simply means that it. 
is divldeca into sections each one of ^which consists of its 
performance objectives, the-, experiences designed to achieve 
those objectives, "and evaluation devi ces "'to /determine w^ 
the competency has been achieved. Thus, we f\x^'%^,j^ev\:^B 
of conceptions of the teacher and_a^ set of '{training syst ems 
to provide competence i'ri aspects of each conception* - 
__Fihairy, the ent i re sy stem i s organLz-ed under a 'management- 
system which perm^^^^^ the progress of each student' to be 

? 
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tracked reliably and information to be fed back to the 
student himaelf so that he can modify his performance 
to the faculty 30 that they can help counsel the student 
and provide hioi wi th alternative trainin{£; and the, program 
managers and developers so th£a.t they can deteroaine which 
aspects of the program are functioning ^vell and which are 
not and can attempt to respond 1:0 the development and 
managerial level to correct the problems which a^ise* 

/ 

The conceptions of the teacher can vary by level, 
domain, -and curriculum mode as indicated in the previous 
section, and , >4Ji«.a^dd£U^^ one may envision hierarchic 
.teams in which students may prepare to be assistants or 
aides or general instructional developers and* managers 
(master teachers). It is possible, of course, to try to 
produce *a general! st, but I cannot suggest too strongly 
tha.t a generalist is a collection of specialists. Rogerian 
counseling, managing an instructional program, using • 
simulation games , and /leadl ng groups of students in inquiry 
are by no means homogeneous behaviors. One can simply not 
prepare a general ^kind of person called a teacher and expect 
him to be able to work in every domain, model and level. 
Tt is possible to conceive of a person who-has ' maste1?ed a 
number of modes, domains and levels, and such a person might 
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function as a general! st although I do not^ think very aany 
of the people entering teachin2 have the capacity to reach 
such a comprehensive level of perf or':ian ;;3 . It"i3 Oiore ^ 
likely, to Imagine th-it a certain number of teachers might 
be prepared to be general managers of teams and ,to re'late 
to a variety of rjodes V:'hich are staffed by personnel 
trained in special ways to the special competencies v^hi ch 
are required of those modec# 

It seems c^ssential and agreed on that conjorshensi ve 
performance-based training has to effect not only the trainee 
but the sites in (vhi ch he 1^ t|;ained. To train a teacher to 
a particular type of performance and then find that one does 
"'l^^ not have a\school in v;hlch he can do practice teaching 
and practice ^hat type of^^perf ormance is an aosurdlty and 
vould soon make cynics of everyone,, including the teacher 
trainee. Thus, it is essential that comprehensive performance- 
based programs be operated by consortia of institutions 
' representing training capacity, management capacity, and 
instl.tutions vhi ch educate children so that the training 
programs and the educational activities -within the 
Instl tutlor. il settlMgs can be coordinated to a h^gh degree/ 
Thl s .seems,, particularly important because of the evidence 
that performance-based training is most^effectlve -when it 1b, 
• accompanied by a curriculum revision and the availability' 
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of materials for chllaren. It Is hard to 'linagine , for 
example, that one could train a teacher to function 
effectively In the I,P*I. sy&te:a unless he had one present 
'and operating ."With children^ At any rate, assuming that one 
might be able to do soj- It v;ould be absurd. 

A comprehensive performance-based sy st eu. rely Ing^ 
heavlly^as It would^ on modular Instructional sy st ems^ should 
almost certainly use cybernetic techniques^, especially 
simulation^ in many of the phases of training. Nearly air / 
•of the systems models use simulation , not si mply because 1 t 
Is a fad, but because It permits training to occur In 
unified sequential segments that relate, to the other* 
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Chapter 'Nine 

■ fflat Would Be the Nature of a^' CoTT?petenc.y-Bn??cd Toacber C enter? 

The function' af a competency-based teacher center V7ithin an educational 
area (a complex of. schools serving a defined geographic area) is to provide 
three types of" flexible teacher educat^-fon support to the educational effort: 
1, General support throuf^h training to improve teacher competence 
within defined teacher roles. Jhis support should be guided by^ 
diagnosis of teacher performance in the area with training concentrated 
in the domains of p»reat.est need in terms of the educational priorities 
^ of the area. For example, if a priority in the area V7ere English as 
a Second Language for young children^ training might be concentrated 
but not limite^d to competency in that domain, ' * 

2* Flexible support to teachers by helping .them diap.nose their per- 
■ ^ form^nce and receive training to increase specific competencies in 
terms of their needs. For exampte, if a. teacher wi$]ies to improve 
his skills in affective education or in inductive strategies , or in 
diagnostic skills^ training would be provided on the most individual 
basis possible* ^ . ' ' 

3, Support to innovative efforts within the area. For example, a 
teacher center should be capable of providing support to all phases 
of a general innovation -like the Parkway School in Philadelphia or 
. to a thrust in school orgauization (such as the establishment of - - 
open-plan schools built around learning centers) or to a curriculum 
: reform thrust (such as the improvement of instruction in a curriculum 
area such as science or reading) • 

To fulfill these missions, a teacher center will have to develop a 
combination of precision and flexibility vhich probably cannot be obtaiued 



without the mp.nltude of development effort rcauired to create a coTT.prehen^ive 
teacher education program, 

• Each of the three missions of a teacher ceiiter requires dia;:»nostic cap-- 

I 

ability, a flexible modular training sj^stem, and a manaf;ement system for « 
relating the tv7o,* monitoring effectiveness, and organizing program revision, 

A teacher center need not offer all possible sexrvices but could be de- 
veloped to accomplish limited training objectives or types of training support 
within the three types of mission, but even in a limited center precision of 
diagnosis, training and management would require a complete system of inter- 
related diagnostic, training, and management functions. 

Thus the effectiveness of a center will depend on the definition of 
working models of the teacher or aspects of teacher performance, and the . 
development of training systems to bring about .competence within the models 
of performance. If. this is accomplished, then the mode of functioning of a 
teacher center can be diagrammed thus: 




Training 
Modules 



Without a reasonable flexibility in training components the mission of a 
teacher ceftt-er would have to be quite specific and limited. The greater the 
array of training components, the larger the mission of support can be and 
the greater its flexibility in meeting teacher needs. 
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Vlhether training and assesf^ment occur in field settinp,s, laboratories 
closely related to field settings, or at univeristies/ a great deal of 
software is necessary to bring a corripetency-V>ased inservice center into bein^^. 
Fortunately, a v.t^nt deal of softv/are is beinj> produced presently and aearly 
all of it is realted to specific competencies^ 

As in the case of any teacher education pront*^ni, the selection 6f the^ 
goal, in this case the perfortnance tnodel of the teacher, is of vital inpor-- 
tance because it reflects a prefe^ftnce for the. kinds of education teacher.*; 
vill be trained to provide for children. 
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Appendix 

The Enormou s Softv;a re Problem 

One of . the requirements that distinguishes competence- 
based teacher education from other approaches to It is the 
need for great quantities of soft'ware In order to impleriient 
S.t. The software is needed to ^erve three purposes: 

1« Assess:nent. Assessment tasks of a variety of 

types require materials ;vhlch present the tasks, 
rating forms and record-keeping devices. 
■2. Instructional. To present Instructional alter- 
natives to students , ' extensl ve materials are 
required* The greater the individualization of" 
the program and the greater the array of alter- 
natives for pursuing objectives, the -lore 
\'-. ' . , ^ 

elaborate ' the ^sof'tware has to be-, 

3, Management^ To track progress and provide infor- 
mation to student.s and faculty, to coordinate 

support systems, and to enable counselors and stu- 
^. ■ ■ ... - ^ w 

dpnts to achieve control ^over events, an elaborate 

softv?are complex Ts required. (See pp, 'JiO"^ to 

^37 .) 

V' V 
. . \ 

The creation of enabling software is In its Infancy, 
and most of the products to date^ are fragmentary. The 
accu.mul^'iti on, however, is beginning to be substantial and 
organizations such as the Far West Regional Laboratory have 
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developed rigorous product development and testing paradigms^ 
which have/ considerable promise. ■ 

In the following pages there is.a description of _ 
presently-available material wl th i llus trat ions of 1 t s 
applicability In a performance-based teac^ier education • 
program.' " \, 



INTRODUCTION 



B ackground of the Project 

Competency or perfornance-based education grew out of the recent, 
natlon-v/lde effort to improve* teacher education* ^^otivate(^ by the same 
desire, the National Teacher Corps requested its various local nrop,rams 
to move toward competency-based education in "the design pf their ov/n 
training programs. This is no small ..task, - as. developers of the Elementary 
Models of -Teacher Education programs can attest. ^•^MGrely conceptualizing 
a sound, integrated performances-based program is a full-time job. 
Coupled v;ith , the - details of implementation — developing or obtaining 
.the material supports , training and coordinating the teacher education 
faculty and providing a comprehensive management schema— the job is 
monumental, especially if programs begin. from scratch. 

• Recognizing the difficulty of the task, the National Teacher Corps 
provided its local programs vith assistance in their efforts, to develop 
"comnetency-based training programs. First,' consult.ant services and 
workshops explaining the rationale and procedures for designing a comp^ 
■ tency-based program were provided . *^ Second, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, was asked to identify and describe perfprmanc^-based materials 
that we're available, an^d could be lncorpg.rated^ into- local Teacher . Corps ^ 
progratns.' This report is the. result^f' that effort. 

Organization of the Report 

The framework for the report emerged 'from our desire to maximize 
Its potential uses. At. the beginning we Imagined a simple ^list and des- ■ 
crlptio.n of performance-based materials' — an annotated directorv. However^ 
as^v7e began identifying atid previewing the materials , x-ye discovered that ^ : 
the state of perfcrmance-'based materials was not highly developed. 
.Some means of " analysis was renuired to reveal the^ substantive gaps and . 
behavioral limitations. Second, a functional classification svstemwas * 
needed to facilitate programma.tic decisibn-maklng _ and integration. * The 
report is intended , "then , to both describe and analyze^ to serve 
. the ^purposes of matierfals selection and decision-making at the program- 
design level and to point up'^the prese'ht stat:e and futur.c needs -of perfor- 
mance-based miaterials.. . " 

.j:,These purposes are reflected in its organi^ation. " The sections include 
this' introduction which outlines the backgroun'd of t^e proiect and the. 
organization of the report, describes the procedures for. selecting, classi- 
fying and describing the materials , and* provides a summary analysis of u 
thle present status and' usfes of the; materials ; an alphabetical Listirfg -of 
Competency-Oriented Materials'. for Teacher Education; A Classification of 
Competency-Oriented Materials ;; Descriptions of Previewed^Mnterials ; " ; 
.Short .Descriptions of Non-Previewed Sources; and Additional Sources About . 
Competency-Based Education. ^ The introduction includes two descriptive . 
charts. ^ Figure B compares the "format of the sources i £he kind of behavioral 
objective attended' to, the activity structure ^of the program ,. and the ' . ^ 
administrative features of the program. Figure A identifies the Behavioral 
Status. . " . ^ . ? ■ ■■ •■ ^ ■ 



Sclectinp, the Materials 



Some clarification on the nature and scope of the materials selected 
■for this report Is necessary because several kinds of sources related to 
performance-based education are presently available. Our focus was on 
Identifying competency^-oriented materials that would be the basic softv?are 
for instructional modules. This parameter excluces general sources abou t 
competency-based education, as well as specifications for modules. However, 
in the course of pur search, some excellent examples of these two types of 
materials did come to our attention and we have listed their sources in a 
special section of the report. 

The substantive range of the materials includes '^traditional'' teacher 
education content as veil as preparation for new educational forms and 
positions. Materials for traininj;^ the teacher supervisors or team-- 
leaders (a Teacher Corps staff position) were also Included. Though our ^ 
search was conducted for Teacher Corps whose programs involve preser|ice 
teacher training, the materials we located are applicable to inservl.ce as 
well as preservice uses. In fact, the distinction is probably a 
spurious one ! . 

The criaclal criterion, of coursey in selecting these materials wa,^ 
whether their form met the requirements of performance-based education. 
Itiitiaily, this meant the specif ication of behavioral ob.lectives, the, provision 
of adequate measures to assess, those obiectives and the identification of 
required levels of performance. It became evident very nuickly that few 
programs met these behavioral standards (hence,- the shift in thetitle 
of this report from Competency-Based , to Competency-Oriented Materials for 
Teacher Education). ^ Out of necessity our criterion loosened to include 
materials either explicitly or implicitly specifying behavioral objectives 
or for which behavioral objectives could be readily ascertained and/or 
those materials that provided a. semblance of criterion measures, however 
behaviorally imperfect. In practice,'\ this excluded only the usual textbook 
or printed sources and filmed sequences. Programmed texts and filmed 
sequences accompanied by provisions- fo^\^ analvsis and discussion were included. 

Probably many more^ sources than' those described here meet this liberal 
behavioral criterion. This list cannot be viewed as exhaustive but merely ' 
exemplary of the kinds of products being developed. We know, for instance, 
that there are now many ^aterials describing 'behavioral obiectivjss — what 
they are, the different kinds, and'how to write them. Ue have not located 
nor listed all of those sources here. The relative state of abundance 
is generally true in highly defined areas such as behavioral obiectives. 
In areas of less definition, the repository of materials is thinner. 

Over fifty sources were contacted by telephone, letter and personal 
contact, including directors of the Models of Klementajy Teacher Education 
programs, the Regional Educational Laboratories , the Research and 
Development Center for Teacher. Education, . selected commercial sources, 
technical. assistance persons for Teacher Corps programs, and colleagues in 
teacher education. The result is a listing and description of approximately 
sixty material sources. Most of these have been previewed by the authors of 
this report. A few haye been described by the developers of the materials. 
All of the material's are available or will be available shortlv. 



Format: of DGsdriptiions ' " ^ 

There are two 'sections of materials descriptions.,.-— -Thc'^Tirst includes 
sources that have been previewed and are.„senerairy avail^Kle, These are 
described and analyzed rather^-extcinslvely. Sources tluvt were not previewed 
or are available^on''a'"riTnited basis make up the second'^section of short 
descriptions, - 



The format of the descriptions in section on^ includes the following 
infonnatibn: title; author or developers publisher or source;.^ cost; special 
^dering Instructions; type of materialg. such/as printed material > video- 
tapes, filrastrips; a description of the purpose, content: organization 
• and administrative features of the materials ; a description of the sequence 
of. activities teacher-candidates would be engaged in while^using the 
materials e.g. discussion, reading, micro- teaching,; objectives and criterion 
assessment, an analysis of the preserit^behavid'ral status and potential of the 
materials; .and possible uses, in exis^ting .te^icher education programs such 
as clinical experiences connectedywlth student teaching or methods courses. 

Several terms are used irite'rChangea throughout the descriptions — ' 
student, participant , teacher'^hnd teacher-candidate .refcr/to the preservice . 
or inservice teacher-ia-rtt'ainlhg, the target-audience for- these materials, 
, Micro.-.teaching means . an- 'acL^^al ^^teaching experience; with children v;liile peer- 
teaching " refeirs to a simifi^ted'^ teaching experience with, one's peers such 
V as role-playing-. ' . 

Classification arid Analysis of Mat erials 

To facilita^t/^decisi'ons about materials selection 'and- program design 
the previewed;^materials described in this report have been analyzed in 
four ways. VfI^ an , eleven-category y^system was developed for classifying 
the major competency-type "Substantive emphasis or. function ■ ' 
of the materials. The categories are: ' 

i./X^^lic Interactive Teaching Skills 

2/ Instructional l^lanning and Design Skills\ ' ■ 

■ 3. Teaching Strategies. ^ \ 
/ 4. Analysis of Classroom Activity: Interaction Systems 
/ ■ : and' Guides ' -'^ ' . ^ 

V . 5.^ Instructional Decision-making (Problem-solving) /i/ 
/ ,6. ^ Student Diagnosis and \Evaluation" 
?• Foundations of Education ^ 

8. Content Areas'^ - * ' ' ' 

9. Media and Instructlonc^l Technology " ^ , . 
id. Educational Staffing and Instructional' 

• . . Organization - . \ < 

11. Staff Development ■ ■ . ^ 



This is a crudd;,: hybrid classification system reflecting both emergent 
teacher education programs built upon behavioral competencies and those built 
upon a traditional, "subject-matter course structure. This particular 
.schema, .probably a result* of intuition and/intentionv initially served as;' 
an impressionistic- taxonomy that provided some order to our search* ' It is 



included In this report for its heuristic value in program desij;n and n^aterials 

selection. Many alternative classification systems arc possible such as 

those based, on role conceptions of the teacher or program coiaponents. 

This schema does not dictate program design; it is simply a vehicle for perceiving 

the relationsViips aruon*^^ behavioral competencies, program content or materials 

and program structure. » . 

The materials have also been analyzed for their beiiavioral status, 
th » kinds of behavioral objectives attended to, their activity structure and 
ad.iiinistrative features. The fon^at for each of. tliese analyses can be seen 
in the figures below. 

Figure A 

Assessing the Behavioral Status of 
Competency-Based Materials 
for Teacher Education 
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Figure B 



Assessing the Objectives, 
Instructional Format, and Administration of 
Competency-Based Materials- 
. ' for Teacher Education- 
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; Further explanation of the* catGf^ories and t]ie actual cla^^siTication 
and analysis charts can he found in the r>ection on Classification and 
Analysis of "(Joiupctcncy-(}ricn teci ;!aterials. 

Prese nt Status o_f Mat erials 

7 • - - 

/ An analysis of the materials described here reveals some interesting 
/patterns in regard to the degree of "completeness" tliey exhibit. This 

/ciality of completeness lias several aspects. 

/ 

In the section on Cl^issif ication of Materials a chart is incJuded which 
i idicates the "behc^vi oral" status of each item. Very few materials are 
rated as complete ^n the sense tliat tliey liave: specific behavioral obi«3Ctivt.^s 
stated; adequate assessment measures provided; required levels of pCir- 
fomiance identified. About one third of the materials need further spe- 
cification of objectives. In nost instances these objectives seem implicit 
in the materials and can probably be produced locally without nucli diffi- 
culty. One fourth of the materials lack assessment measures, hut again 
in many instances these can be derived fairly readily from the existing 
materials. Almost all of the materials lack identification' of required 
performance levelts. This is the area that needs immediate work at the local 
level if a competencv-based program is to be instituted. Some might consider 
this an inadequacy of the materials, but it may well be that identification , 
of performance levels is a decision best reserved for tliose using the materials 
in the local situation. 

Another aspect of "completeness" of materials is the range of types of 
behavioral objectives represented. This, information is also included 
in the section on classif ica tion* ■ Five types of objectives have been 
identified^ in the ■ tiandbook for the Development of Instructiona l Module s 
in Co mpetcncy-liased Te. ache.r 'Lducation Programs . They are: cognitive objectives ; 
affective objectives; psychomotor objectives; demonstrative objectives 
(demonstrating teaching behaviors); consequential objectives (demonstrating 
changes in pupil behavior); expressive objectives (experience only)* The 
available materials ar^ heavily (over half) in the area of cognitive objectives. < 
About one third of them are based on demonstrative objectives. None 'of them 
are' designed for consequential objectives^ and relatively few for expressive, 
affective, or psychomotor objectives. It will be fairly easy for local 
programs to design modules around expressive or psychomotor objectives, 
hwt much thought needs to be given to the designing of materials for affective 
and consequential objectives. Probably the best way to move immediately 
±ii to revise and extend existing material^' 'using demonstrative objectives. 
With minor additipivs many of these could be developed to include conse- 
. quential objectives. 

The materials seem to be more complete as regards variety of instructional 
activities involved. The type of activity most frequently used is an 
observing-writing format. Observations may be in actual settings^ such as 
classrooms, but more often they are based on films, videotapes, or slide-tapes. 
Students describe tlieir observations, or respond 'to prepared questions, in writing. 
Several other types of learning activity are well , represented* These are: 
reading-writing format; group discussion format ; simulated teaching format; actual 
(or micro) teaching format. This variety of instructional formats Is a 
strong point of the materials, for^it enables the program planner to provide 
a more balanced learning experience. 



Much the same variety exists as rep,ards types of administrative pro- 
ctidures. A large.n.umber of materials are designed-for self-adniinis*Xration 
by individual students. An almost equal number are developed for administration 
under the .guidance of a knowledgeable instructor. A very few are pr^>anl2ed 
for use" with a- group under the guidance d&.a^ ''-ooordinat^ or an instruc- 
tor who is not particularly knowledgeable ''in * the field . Several materials 
are set up for self-administration ■ by^small f^roups of stiidents- Varying 
the administrative procedures also provides strength to a propr^am, but the 
large number-of-_materials designed for administration by a knowledgcai)le 
instructor emphasizes the need for staff retrainini^ implicit in reorgt^nizing 
for performance-based programs. Host teacher, education faculties are not 
presently knowledgeable, in the areas that these materials emphasize. 

An interesting sidelight to this consideration of "completeness'' of 
materials is the||fact that the variety V7hich exists may well be a happy / 
accident. \ In*analyzing the materials it became evident that each regional, lab 
oj, development center has tended to specialize in a particular type of material. 
For exaniple, the Far West Lab ' s minicourses 'involve cognitive and demonstra- 
tive objectives' in. a micro-teaching format which also makes use of observing- 
writing activities. The minicourses are all self-administered by -individuals . 
Jlost of.;. the programs developed by the Northwest Lab are ^"based .on-;"^demonstrat-i^^e 
objectives in a. group discussion "format, and are administered-'by a' ^ 
knowledgeable in,structor. Materials produced by the Research and D.ov'^.lopment 
Center for Teacher Education tdnd to be organized aroui;id cognitive" objectives , 
for use in a reading-writing forpiat, and they are self-admiriis'^ered by' ' 
individuais .. It is fortunate, that this , rendency;- to'' specialize resulted in 
. developmeniL of a variety of ^types.^of materials, but ItK^s important to .nota . 
that a program must tap several sources in order tO'^£aKe ^advantage of 
this pheribmerion. ' ^ ^^^/^ - 

■ . ' . ■ ^ / ■ ' ■ ^ \ 

Considerations for Program Planning ' , lTi^ivldua l Differences , Sequenc e and ' 
Integration ^ " ' ■■ ' • 

The question of . variety of available materials" is important if one 
a^suines that a teacher education program should be responsive to individual 
differences, s Typically, materials developed to enhance individualization 
of- instruction respond to only- one or ^two aspects of differences : differences 
in rates of learning and differences in areas of interest. Only" rareily is 
there an'''opportunity' for the s,tudent to' vary his instruction, relative , to r 
preferred amounts of ^ptructure or direction/ preferred s'tyles of thinking/ 
P^^£?5l^?^ ^^^^.^ °f (jommuhicacion, or preferred amounts of human ' interaction. 
A -P^^gr^ that is truly geared to individual ledming patterns needs . to 
take these .factors into'accpunt. ' . ' , - ' . . 

, Only a few of the' materials reviewed- here ^^pvide options ^w ithin them. \t 
which, would allow for adaptation to individual differences of tlie latter four • 
t'ypeis mentioned, above. Almost all of these options' are in the , .area of 
administration of materials; .for -example , the materials on questioning ' c, 
skills can be self-administeTed by an individual or by' a ^g^^^P- This parti- 
cular type of flexibility would ,se'em to relate chiefly* to differences in "^ " 
preferred"^ amounts of huiSian interaction. . - . / 

/■ ■ -"' . , • '" . ■ ' ■ ■ ■ - ^ 

. .Happily for the program planner who does* wish to provide more individual 
options, there is some variety of both instruc.tional^^f ormat and administra- 



■ tion of materials vji thin eacl; ca 'tcgory area . Gov\e variety of types of 
objectives- also exit^ t v.i t:li i n tmcl^ cntef opy area/> This variety can 
be seen by studying the ;'g4w' ts. whi cfi appear'' in the'section on Classifi- 
cation of Materials, ^ ~ ^ 



/ .. . .y 



.Consider the problems and possibilities in relatipn^^to selection 
of materials ,iiv.t'he" category of "basic interactive teaching skills, " 
Under the t^^^c of questioning skills there are tv:o types of materials." 
available^,/) The minicourse materials utiTize a micro-teaching format 
, and are^elf-administered 'by an individual . while the Allen, materials 
' (CJen'eral Learning Corporation) on questioning skills utilize a simulated , 
^^^^teaciiihg fomat and can be self-administered by citfier an individual 
or a group. It is probably not economically feasible to have both " 
types of materials available to' teach an area suchvias questioning skillsV:"": 
But the program planner might 'provide variety and- balance by choosing 
to use (for 'example) ^the minicourse to teach, questioning , skills , the ' • ■ 
Discovery Teaching Simulation materials to focus orl reinforcement tech- 
niqueSj and "Facilitating Inquiry in the Clas'sroom" to focus on inter-, 
active techniques related ;to ^problem solving', 

• All of these three items deal with questioning' skills The latter . - 
two deal with a- number of other sjkills in addition, The Discovery. 
Teaching materials utilize a, ^simulated teaching format and' can be 

■ administered by a groupj;.,or by a codrdlnatdr . . /'Facilitating Inquiry , in r 
the Classroom'' utilizes a', group discussion format and i^' administered 
by a knowledgeable instructor. These' thre'e items, then, provide a. " . 

' variety of options to the student v/ithin the general category of inter-, 
active ^teaching skills, By^. careful selection of materials with an eye 
to- the question of"'variety knd balance, the program planner can provide* 
options within each category ai:ea as well as^ options across ^category areas, 
thus achieylrig a good deal of flexibility in providing for individual 

"differences in students. . ' ' ^. 



y^nc 



\nother important "consideration is^" effective sequertcing of materials. 
One^possible basis for sequencing is the concept,, of vVprogressive increase 
of --^iriyblvemeat , " On this basis one might deci^de to^ begin with r^systetiLS ' 
for observing children anti/or classroom interactibn (Analysis of 'Classroom 
Interaction; Foundati^ons of Education), move to 'pre-active teaching 
skills (Instructional Planning;.and Design;^- Student Diagnosis; Decision- ' = ' 
making) and finally to' interactive teaching skills (Basic. Interactive 
.. Teaching ;^Skills ; Teaching St.ratcgies) , " ' . , . 

; Another way to organize ;iiat.erials in sequence^might.'be in' relation 
to generality of ideas or skiMs.P Some^] curriculum planners opt .for starting 
" with the more general and working >'to the mpre specif ic. ^ In this type of 
organization, .materials- sych as the Nortliwest Lab^s ^'Facilitating In- ' 
quiry in the Classropm'V <and ''D'eVelopment of Higher Level -Thinking Skills", ." 
would precede materials such, as the minicourse on "Effective Questioning/' 

Mat ^rial^'s.. might also be sequenegd^ in terms of " type' of behavioral /, 
objective. One v/ou^d begin with a set of materials, organized around 
an expressive or' affecjLive objective, move to materials, geared for a ■ 
cognltiye objective, and>: then progress to materials designed around - 
demonstrative atid consequential objectives. This cycle could be repeated/ ' 



several times in relation to various topics. 

. A program which is- hipjily j ndividualir^ed may leave decisions of 
sequence of experiences up to the ^ individual student. But even in 
this instance it will be important to sup,p,est possible alternati^^^s 
to the student. He will need to understand alternatives in order to 
exercise his options effectively. ' / 

/ .. • 

A third consideration in pro^,ram . planning is the integration of.' 
these materials. For example, it is possible, that the assessment measures 
in the category of basic interactive teachinr^, skills could he bel\a^*iorally 
improved by adapting the materials from Ob55ervation Systems and guides, 
or that measures for Planning and Design Skills could be coordinated 
v;ith materials from Student Diagnosis and Evaluation. In add*i^tion 
to improving the behavioral status, coordination of materials can 
produce a more substantively integrated, in-deptli educational experience. 
Materials can be selected so that learning activities in methods courses, 
'foundations courses and clinical experiences dovetail with each other. 
For example, in a student's laboratory experience he can be learning 'a 
science inquiry teaching strategy and the basic interactive skills for 
inquiry (e.g. Facilitating Inquiry in the CI issroom) , .while in a 
Science Methods block he is. completing a sequence on instructional plan- ■ 
ning and design (e.g. ^ The Teaching of Science: A Self-Directed Learning 
Program). Back -in the clinical block he may c;hen engage in instruc- 
tional decision-^making tasks. , . 

Decisions , Decisions , Decisions 

There are several decisions, that need to be made prior to selection ■ 
iof materials for a program. Some of the questions that might be SLsked 
appropriately are: 

1. What types of levels of behavioral objectives do we wisV; to 
emphasize most strongly?^ ' 

2. What types of instructional format do we believe to be most 
effective? 

3. What types of administration of materials will be most feasible 
for our program? 

4. How much retraining of staff will be necessary for use of 
various materials? 

5. How much revising of materials (or development of new materials) 
are x-7e willing and able- to do? 

6. \n\at aspects of individual, learning patterns do we wish to 
provide for? 

7. What b^sis will we use for sequencing of materials? 

8. What materials seem to provide the most variety^ of uses, in 
the most economical way? 

The framework for describing and analyzing programs* that we have 
used in this report may provide a basis for making ,some of these decisions 



A LISTING OF ^ 
COMPETENCY-ORIENTED 'MATERIALS 
FOR TEACHER EDUCATION " 



Title and - Au thor /Developer Source Pape° 



Analysis of Teaching Behavior 
Gene E. Hall 



The Assessment Training Kit 
C^- Lisa Lewis and S.L. Menaker 



The Basic Course: Teaching is , 
Learning to Listen; Activities 
in Metaphor 

W.J.J* Gordon and Tony Poze 

Basic Teaching Tasks; A Teachinn 
Laboratory Manjaal for 
Beginning Teacher Candidates 

p.L. Davis, Thomas B. Grej;ory> 
. Marcella L. Kyselka, Keven R. 
Morse » B.R. Sraoot 

^Behavioral Objectives Package 



Research and Development 
Center for Teacher Education 
The University of Texas 
Austin, Texas 

Research and Development 
Center for Teacher Education 
University of Texas 
Austin , Texas 

Synectics Education Systems 
121 Brattle Street 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 

02138 

Re£iearch and Development. 
Center for Teacher Education 
University of Texas ^ 
Austin^ Texas 



Southwestern Cooperative 
Educational Laboratory 
117 P.ichmond Drive N.E. 
Albuquerque , New Mexico 
87106 



53 

33,51 



55 
51 



56 
31 



58 

21, 25, 
29, 31 



117 



Cameras in Education 
Educational Media Laboratories 



Technifax Education Division 
The Plastic Coating Corpora- 
tion 

Holyoke, 'Massachusetts . 

' 010^0 



59 
47 



ERLC 



Classroom I^ehavior Analysis a,nd 

Treatment 
Pvobert L. Spaulding 



Dr. Robert L. Snauldin^>, Dir. 61 

Cliild Development Institute 33, 37, 

San Jose State College 51 
San Jose, California 9511A 

Simulation Systems Program 62 
Teaclii hg Rosea rcl) ' ])ivision 35' 
Oregon State System., of 
Higher 'IMucatlon 
ffoumouth, Oregon '^73^51 

* Asterisked titles are found in the Short Descriptions section. 

* First number refers to the description^ others to the classifications. 



Classroom Management Simulation 

Systern. 
Paul IVelker 



Titl^ and Autlior /Developer 



Source 



Page 



Competencies in Mathematics, 

" Instructional Strategies: Division 
E. Glenadlne Gibb 



Competencies in Mathematics, 
In.^tructional Strnterrj cr; : 
Numeration 

E. Glenadine Gibb 

Competencies in Mathematics, 

MathematiciJ in the elementary 
School: An Overview. 

E. Glenndxne Gibb 

^Conventional Media' 
Educational Medici Laboratories 



Critical Moments' in Teaching; (filn 
.series) and Guide for Indepen- 
dent Discussion arid Study 

David Gleissman, editor. 

Developing Effective Instruction 



Development of Hip,her Level 

Thit)king Abilities 
John A, McCollum and.Jlose Marie 

David ' 



Discovering New Dimensions In the 

Teaching Process' 
Greta Morine, Robert Spaulding, 

Selma Greenberg 

Tae Discovery Teaching Game 
Paul Twelker and Donald Kohl 



Research and Development 64 
Center for Teacher Education ■ 29, 31 
University of Texas ^ Al * 

Austin , Texas 

Restjarcli and Development 65 
Center for Teacher Education 31, 
University of Texas Al 
Austin, Texas 

Research and Development 66 
"Center for Taacher Education 29, 41 

University of Texas 
Austin, Texas 

Technifax Education Division 117 
The Plastic Coatinp, Corpora- 
tion 

Flolvoke, Massachusetts 01040 . 

Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc. 68 
383 tladisqn Avenue 35, 45 

Hev; York, I^ew York 10G17 



General Programmed Teaching '70 

P.O. Box ;402, 424 University 29, 37,' 

Avenue „ ^ 47 

Palo Alto, California 94302 

Northwest Regional Educational 71 

Laboratory 21, 25, 

710 S.W, Second Avenue 29, 31, 

500 Lindsay Building 37, 41 
Portland Oregon 97204 

Intext Educational Publishers .72 

College Division - 33, 51 

Scranton, Pennsylvania 18515 



Simulation Systems Program 
Teaching kesearch Division 
Oregon State System of Higher 
Education 

Monmouth, Oregon 97361 



73 
35 



. Title and Author /Developer 



Source- 



Page 



Discovery TeachinB Simulation ^Sy^stein 
Paul'Tweiker " ' 



Distar Series •'^ 

Englemann-Becker Follow. Through 
Project ' ' 

Facilitating Inquiry in the Classroom 
Fred. li. Newton, 

Northv;est Regional Educational 
. Laboratory 

Fiins on Cognitive Development 
Ruth Formanek and Greta Moirine - 



''^Guided Self-Analysis Language' 
Development » ^ . 

Theodore Parsons 

' ' ■ ■ ' V . 

Guided Self-Analysis: Teaching 

for Inquiry 
Theodore Parsons 



Human Relations training Unit 
Far V/est Laboratory for Research 
and Development 
*■ ■ ■ " > 

Information^ Units ' 
Far VJest Laboratory for Research 
and Development 
f ," \ ' •■ • 

Inner-City Simulation Laboratory-. 
Donald Cruickshank 



Instructional Design A ^Self- 
Directed Learning Program 
David V. Butts 



Simulation Systems Program 
Teaching ^Research Division 
Oregon S.tato System o^f Higher 
■ Education . , 

Monmouth, Oregon 97351 

Science. Research Associates 
259 East Erie. Street 
Chicago, Illinois ,60611 

.; ' Copy-Print Centers ' ' 
' 1208 S.W.' Jefferson S.treet ' 
Portland, Oregon 97201 



Forward Looking Films 
■'RFD //I 

State Line, Massachusetts 
• . 01261 

Guided Self-Analysis Profes- 
sional Development Systems 
21A0 53hat.tuck- 
Berkeley, California 

't,-* . 
Guided Self-Analysis Profes-- 
sional Develbpmen-t,. Systems 
21A0 Shattuck . ' ' ' ^ 
Berkeley, California- .94704 

Anti-Defamation League 
315 Lexington Avenue 
'New York, New York- 10016 

LocUheed Education Systems 
P.O. Box 50 A ^ , .- ' 

Sunnyvale,' California 9A0S8 

Science; Research Associates 
259 Kast Erie Street f. 
• Chicggo, Illinois 60611 ; 

Research, and Devclojimentj 
Center for Teacher Education, 
University o'f Texas 
. Austin,- Texas 
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Intellectual Deveiopmerit of Babies 
Rutlr Fonnanek and' Greta Tiorine 



Interaction Analysis- .r / ♦ 
John H. Hanson' and Robert AJ*' Anderson 



.Interpersonal Communications 
John Wallen 



Fon^ard ^Looking Films 
3RFD iVl 

State Line, ^^assachusetts 
. ■ . 01261 

^ ■ ' ' ' ^- ■ p • 

Northv;est Regional Educa- 
tional Laboratory ^ \ 
710 S.W, Second. Avenue 
50O Lindsay 'Building 
■Portland » Oregon 97204 

Northx>?est Regional Educa- 
tional Laboratory 
710 S.U. Second Avenue 
500 Lindsay Building ' 
Portland, Oregon 9720A • 
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Introcluctlon to Early . Childhood 

Education 
V^rna llildebrand ' ' , 



The -Macmillan Company 

866 Third" Avenue 

New York, New York 10022 
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Learning IhtcJraction Analysis: A 

Prograimned Approach ^^ > 
MUes C, Olson . 



AMeeting Your Cooperating Teacher 



. Educatibnal Consulting. . * 
Association,: Inc. 
3311 South Broadway, Suite "304 
Englcwood, Colorado 80110 

Research 'knd Development 
Center for Teacher Education 
- University, of Texas 
Austin, Texas 
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^Micro^-Counkeling 
Allen :C. Ivey 

University of Massachusetts 



University of Hassachu$etts 
Amherst, Massachusetts 
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Minicourse on Effective Questionings 
vin a Classroom Discussion.- 
(Elementary) . 
Far West Laboratory for Resfearch and 
Development 

Minicourse on Individualizing 

Instruction in J'fathema^tics " 
Far West Laborato]cy for Research 
. and Development - ^ 



MacTuillan Educational 
Services; Inc. 
870r Wilshire Boulevard 
' Beverly Hills, California 

'90211 

> Macmilian Educational ■ 
.Services, Inc. . . ' 

8701 Wilshire Boulevard' 

'" Ueverly Hills,- California 

■ 90211 
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Title and Author/Developer 
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Hinicourse on Organizing the 
; Kindergarten for Independent 

Learning, and ' Small-Group. Instruct 
,/ tion ; ' ' 

Far West' Laboratory for Research 
' and Development .^^ 

Minicoiirse .on ^Tliought 'and Language: 
Skills for- Teaching the Child' 
With ..Minimal Language Develop- 
ment; " " 

Far* West Laboratory for' Research and 
"DGvialopment \ 



Dr. ■ L', Hutchins • 



■A 



Far West Laboratory for. 

* • . ■ / * ' 

Research and Development 

•iv'Garden 'Circle 

Hotel Claremont 

.Berkeley, California' 

" 94705 

Dr, L« Hutchins 
■ Far West Laboratory' for. 
Research and Development 
1 Garden Circle 
Hotel -Claremont 
Berkeley, California 
94705 
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^Models of Teaching : \Self-Jnstructional 

'Modules . * V - - . / 

Bruce Joyce, Marsha Weil,- Rhoada VJald - 



Bruce Joyce 

Teachers Colle^,e, . 
Columbia University , 
New York, ;Ngw "York 10027 
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Modifying Ciassroom^^Behavior - 
■Nancy Backley and Will Walker. 

Mr. Land's 6th Grade (Simulation ' 
} Films) ^ 
Bert Kersh 

*0rgani2aC:ional Constraints (Games 
and Simulations) ' . 



Research Press Company 
■^Cbampaighi Illinois 61820 

Dean Bert "Xersh ]^ 
Oregon rCollege of Education 
Monmouth, Oregon. 97361 

'Researcfi and. Development' 
Center for Teacher Education' 
University of Texas 
Austin, Texas ^ 
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^''^Perf prmance-Based, Curricirlum in 
Human Relations 
Allen Ivey! \ ^ 
University of Massachusetts 



University of Massachusetts 
Amherst, "Massachusetts . 
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^Precision-Teaching: ^A Tool for 
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>'. ■ . # 

Teacher ^ \ : 

Ogden R. Lindsley. ^ 
' . " . . ' - , • ", 

*PPIT y Principles^and Practice of 
'Instructional Technology \ 



Ann" Duncan , . • 

Yeshiva University 
New York, New York 

General Programuncd Teaching 
P.O. Box ^02= 

. Palo Alto , . California" 94302 
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Professional Decision-Making 

for^Teachers 
Bert Al£rey, Ron G. JoekeL, 

Alan Seag.ren - , 
" .. ^University of Nebraska 

^'Programmed Instruction 
Educational Media Laboratories 



The Psychology of Learning 

and Instrudtion: Kducational 
Psychology 

John P. De Cecco 



Nebraska Educational 
Television Council for 
Higher Education, . Inc. ' 

Lincoln, Nebraska 68508 

Technifax Education Division 
The Plastic Coating Corpora-r 
tion . . 

Holyokei !lassachusetts ■• 
• ' . OlMO- 

Prentice-Uall 
Eny^lewood Cliffs, 
NevT Jersey : - 
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RUPS: Researcli Utilising '^Probleni- 
" Solving ' . 

Charles Juiig, Pvcn'e Pino and ^ ^ 
Ruth Emory ^ 



Copy-Prinf Centers . •■ 
120LvS.U, Jef ferGon Street 
Pdftlaiid,- (^re^ion 97201 
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^**The Sensitivity Train iup, Prop^ram 
Bruce Joyce, David E. Hunt,, 
■ Harry Scliroeder 



liruce Joyce . 
Teaclicrs College, ' 
Coruiiibia University 
525 West 120th Street 
New York, New York 10027 
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Social Studies Modules , Making - 
a Living 

Miss Clyde I. Martin . 

\< , ■ . ' ■ . ■ 



Research, and Devejlopment 
Center for Teacher Education 
University "of 'Texas. 
Austin^ Texas:. . 
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Systematic and 'Objective Analysis 

■ •of Instruction ^ 
James II.' iiale arid R. Allan Spanjer 



Teaching- Achievement Motivation 
Alfred Alschuler, Diane -Tabor 
' James Mclntyre ■ . . , ' 

Te.iching for Problem-Solving: 

A Teaching Laboratory Manual 
Thomas li. Gregory 



Teaching in IPI, (Individually \, 
. Prescribed Instruction) Mathematics^ 



Northwest P^egional Educational' 103 

Laboratory . , ■ ' '"' . , 27, 51 
710 S?»W. Scfcond Avenue 
500 Lindsay Building 

■Portland, Oregon 3720A . . ^ 

Education Veritures , Inc. ^ '1Q^\ 

209 Court Street ' . - 31, A5 

Middletownl "Conn. 06457 ' • _ 

Research and "Develdpment 105 

Center for Teacher Education 27, 3l 

University of Texas ' , 

Austin, Texas . - 

Research -for Better Schools / 107 

1700 Market Street ! 29, 37, 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 41*^ ' 
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Thci Teaching of Science: A Self- 
Directed Learning Program- 
David. .;?• Butts, Gene E, Hall 



Research and Development " 
Center, for Teacher Education 
University of Texas - 
Austin, Texas 
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Teaching Skills-'f or Elementary and 

Secondary Sphool -Teachers 
Dwight Allen, Kevin A. Ryan, 
' Robert N. Bush', and James M. Cooper 

*Te£im" Teaching in the Klementary- School 



General Learning Corporation 

3 East 5Ath Street 

New York, New York 10022 



IDEA 

Inforrnation and Services 
Division 

Melbourne, Florida 32901 
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Te:im Teaching Modules 
L. Jean York 



The Leslie Press 
111 Leslie Street 
^Dallas, Tfexas 75207 
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^Techniques of Evaluating Types of 
Literature 
Educational Media Laboratories 



Technifax Education Division 
The Plastic Coatinj^; Corpora- 
tion 

Holyoke, Massachusetts 
I 01040 
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^Training Competency-Based Instruc- 
tional Personnel 



Dr, George Dickson 
Dean, College of Education 
University of Toledo 
Toledo, Ohio 43606 
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Using Tests Intelligently 
Q,u<!ntin Stodoia 



Mr. Done! Price,, Dire':tor 
Broadcast Service Center 
California State College 
5151 State College Drive. 
Los Angeles, California 90032 
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ViMcet Films trip-Tape Programs 



Vimcet Associates 
P.O. Box 24714 

Los Angeles, California 90024 
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A CLASSIFIGATION OF ,COMPETEHCY^ORIKNTED -MATI-RIA-LS 

FOR. TEACHER EDUCATION . ■ •, • 

' ■■' . ' iy ■ ; ,. ■ ■ ' ■ ■ ' ' ' ■ ■ ^ 

1. Basic Interactive Teaching Skills - . 

■ " ..^ • • - ^ ■ ... ■■ ' . " ^ . " ■ 

General Gommunication and. Presentation Skills 

Questioning Skills (Modulating'' Cognitive. Level and General Discussion)- 
Structuring . ■ ■i- . . * ^ 

- Sanctioning — ' . * '" 

■ *• Probleni-Solving (Inquiry) ■ 

Group Dynamics (Interpersonal Comniuaication Skills) / \ 

.. - ' ' 'V/- ' ■ ■ " , 

2. ■ Instructional Planning and Design Skills ... 

3. Teaching Strategies r. . 

4. ' Analysis of Classroom Activities: Observation Guides and Interaction 
' . ■ Systems . ^ * ^ ; ■ ■ 

'.. ' . • . ■ .... , - ■ ■ . • • ■ ■ . < 

5. Instructional Decision-making (Problem-solving) 

6. Student Diagnosis and Evaluation >■ " . 

7. "Content Areas. 

8. Foundations of Education ... ' x 

9. ' Media and Instructional Technology * - 

10. Educational Staffing and™ Instructional Organization 
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11. Staff Developmerft 
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1, Basic Teaching Tasks :A Teaching 
Laboratory Manual for Beginning 
Teacher Candidates 

- — iJlarity of Instructional Objective 
— 'Presentation (introducing , organi- 
7.ing, . using audio-visual aid^ , 
closing, making assignments) 
— Refocusing ^ 
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2. Te/iching Skills-^Presentatlon Skills 
--Completeness of Communication 
— Lecturing 
--Use of Examples 
--Planned .Repetition 
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Level and General Discussion) 
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Discussion Skills 
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4. M inlcourse on Effective Questioning 

in a Classroom Discussion (Elementary) 

5. Minicourse- on Effective Questioning 
in a Classroom Discussion (Secoiidary) 

6 . M inicourse on Individualizing 
Instruction in Mathematics 

7. Minicourse on Thought and Language: ^ 
Skills -for Teaching the Child With 
Minimal Language Development 

8. Teaching Skills- Questioning Skills 
(Secondary) 

— Fluency in Asking Questions 
—Probing Question^ • 
— Higher Order Questions 
— Divergent Questions 

9. Tea ching Skills- Questioning Skills 
(Elementary) 

............ 

Structuring 

1. Guided Self-Analysis: Teaching /for 
Inquiry . 

2 . Minicourse on Individualizi ng 
Instruction, in Mathematics 

3.. - Teaching Skills -Creatlng Student 
Involvement 
— Set Induction 
— Closure 
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Sanctioning (Reinforcement) 

I. Basic Teaching Tasks: A Teaching 
Labor a tory Manual for Beginning 
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. 2. Discovery Teaching; Simulation System, 
•< . • Pliase I; Phase II j 

---Focusing on the Problem 

^-Springboards ~ 

■"iJ. Facilitating Inqiiiry in the Classroom 

A, • Guided Self-Analysis; 'Teaching 
■ fo^^ Inquiry 

5. ■ Teaching for Problem Solving; A ' . 
Teaching Laboratory . Manual 
""Creating Incongruity: Presenting 
the Problem 
. —AttaQking Incongruity; 'Formulating 
Hypotheses * . 
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INSTRUCTIONAL PLAIiNIKG 
DESIGN SKILLS 
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TEACHING STRATEGIES 
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